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Farm Activities in Europe. 
Lonpon, Ene, March 26—An 
change has taken place in the weather. 
has been plenty of wind and sunshine, 
have dried the land rapidly, and as a conse- 
quence the plow, harrow and drill are out 
and about in all directions. Some of the me- 
dium lands are working beautifully, falling 
into a tilth; light soils on the chalk 
have dried so quickly that they 
they would do with some more rain already, 
but these are the lands which will parch in 
only a moderately hot summer. Heavy and 
close soils are not so satisfactory, as in many 
cases the ridges are like so many lines of 
plaster, and they will give considerable trou- 
ble to get into condition. Winter wheat can- 
not be said to look particularly promising, but 
it should answer to the beneficial influence of 
the sun and a more genial atmosphere. If all 
goes well, it will make up its deficiency, but 
an unfavorable growing period will result in 
a good wheat crop, for the start 
from bright. The spring sown 
which will be met 


excellent 
There 
which 


tine 
look as if 


anything but 
is already far 
wheat is short, 
with a wider area of barley 
grows nicely and there isa_ sufficient 
for live which is one of the few 
ant features of the and farmers are 
getting over the difficulty they feared of hav- 
ing too little forage for cattle and sheep. 
The grain markets in this country have 
particular variation during 
past fortnight. At Mark Lane, the 
the English grain trade, home-grown wheat 
is worth 61}@90%c per bu and flour $5 20@ 
7 20 per 280 Ibs: with no demand beyond a 
close consumptive limit. There are no altera- 
tions in value of other articles. In the cargo 
markets the American red wheats are a turn 
lower, and Californians are offered at 93« 
and autumn new crop at 90fc. Mixed Ameri- 
can maize has been sold for 38c, purchases for 
August shipment going at 42c; barley 41jc, 
white clipped oats 39c and mixed a7\c. The 
reports from the European continent are 
slightly better for the grower than they are in 
the U K. In France there is slightly more 
firmness, and wheat in the Paris market is 
worth 1 10}. Farmers, while reporting rainy 
weather, which continues to retard the sow- 
ing of spring crops, also speak of the healthy 
appearance of the winter sown, but they 
plain of the abundance and vitality of weeds 
which develop faster than the cereals; the 
meadows promise plenty of forage. Weather 
has again become unfavorable in Germany, 
and it has had some effect on the markets, 
Berlin quotations being 1 07 for wheat. In 
Belgium work is progressing satisfactorily, 
and markets are a shade better in consequence 
of a more active consumptive demand, spot 
wheat (Californian) being quoted at 93}c. 
Russian advices tell of a normal position 
with regard to growing crops, and in some 
parts the temperature is rather higher than 
usual; markets show no sign of change. In 
Holland markets are lifeless, the quotations 
for wheat at Amsterdam being 854c; in Hun- 
gary, firm and the weather has not been un- 
favorable to crop growth. Bombay 
show the wheat and linseed trade to be steady, 
with few sellers forward. From Morocco I 
hear of a threatened locust visitation. There 
is little Australasia which will 
affect the the world in relation to 
its export 


a deticiency 
and oats. Grass 
supply 
stock, pleas- 


season, 


not 
the 
center of 


shown any 


come- 


price Ss 


news from 
markets of 
s of wheat. 
Strength in Wool Continues—Not in many 
wool market shown such activi- 
strength noted in our review a 
continued. While much of 
the enormous buying is purely speculative, 
in anticipation of a tariff, such wools simply 
being shifted from one storehouse to another, 
manufacturers picking up 
quantities. The market is strong in all direc- 
tions, operators in the eustern accu- 
mulating large quantities of foreign wools. At 
Boston, sales of foreign wool alone during the 
first three months of ’97 exceeded 44,000,000 
int 16 millions a year ago, and 
the record is much the same in N Y and Phil- 
adelphia. At Chicago and St Louis general 
activity prevails, and western wools are firm- 
ly held in all positions. The London auctions 
of colonials have felt the impetus of this 


years hus the 
ty, and the 
fortnight ago is 


~ 


are also large 


centers 


lbs, against se: 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


American buying, prices of wools available 
foc our manufacturers averaging 5 to 10 % 
higher at the March sales, while wools bonght 
there for the continent of Europe moved slow- 
ly at a relatively weaser level. 


More Attention tothe Garden.—My plans for 
the coming season’s work were fully matured 
during the winter. One of the most impor- 
tant changes is instead of devoting all of the 
farm to the large crons,such as corn, wheat and 
[I will reserve tive acres in which I will 
several kind. At one end 
blackberries, straw ber- 
plot I intend to get as 


oats, 
plant fruit trees of 
will be the garden, 
ries, ete. From this 
much of a living as I would from 
abu. There is a general ten- 
farmers who have 
to seed their farms 


20 acres of 
corn sold at 20c 
dency among the 

or financial backing 


money 
down 


young stock, 
which they 
Ware, 


to grass, on which they graze 
such as yearling calves and sheep, 
sell.in the fall at a_ profit.—{John 
Monroe Co, Mo. 


The Creston Vegetable Growers’ Ass’n of 
Wayne Co, has produced annually 
the Jast six years an average of 
cumbers, 10,000 bu tomatoes, 10,000 tons cab- 
bage, 50,000 to 100,000 bu onions,5 
dz celery, a large 
of which is taken by Lutz Bros, of Allegheny, 
Pa. This successful organization is n¢ 
ly interested in the 
beets. ‘‘We are at n 
townships,’’ write 
‘“‘whiech alone have 
guurantee ample 
We are 
are sanguine 


during 
40,000 bu cue 


10,000 to 75,000 


amount of other tru , most 


possibilities 
early the corners 
Bros of 


an r 


Jordan 


supplis r 
growing sinall are * analysis and 
of ultiz ' 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
ae 

BEYMER-BAUMA 

Pp ieborgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBER 

P ~~ a 
PAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 1 
SHIPMAN / 
COLLIER ) 
MISSOURI | 
RED SEAL | 
SOUTHERN J 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 
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Pure 


} Cincinnati. 


brands 


» New York. 


Pure 


Chicago. 


St. Louis. 


you 
‘thing else. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville, intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, 


RACTICAL painters 


White 
which 
Linseed Oil 
make not only the cheapest but 
by far the best paint. 


cannot 


every 


use and recommend 


Lead see list ot 


are genuine) and 


because they 


In fact 


afford to use 


any- 


By using National Lead Co,’s P 
ors, any desired shade i cadil 
valuable information i | 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upo: 


and card 


New York. 











On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons and 
Harness. Material and workmanship fully 


guaranteed. 


8th year in 
from one-third to one-half below reg 


business, Prices 
fular re- 


tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ 


Guide, and convince yourself. 
references. Freight paid. 


Highest 
Miami Mfe. 


Co., 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 








Direct from a, at Wholesale eta 30 per cent. saved. ; 
200 


Guaranteed two years. 


Write at once for new beautifully 


lustratec 


S page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to 


an the most stylish carriage. 
“A" Grade, $44 every state. 


Write to-day. Catalogue Free. 


Prices in plain figures. 
Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 


Testimonial s from “A” Grade. 60 


222 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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them the 





but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
ealers’ pro- 

fits. Ship anywhere 


for examination be- 


fore sale. 


Every- 


thing warranted. 
_ 100 styles of Car- 
riages, 9) styles of Har- 


_ ness. 
= as $35. 
as $55. 


No. 8734. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Road Wagons, etc. 
for large, free Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $00. 


8 good as sells for $22.00. 


Top Buggiesas low 
Phaetons as low 
Spring Wagons, 


Send No. 606, Surré 7—P rice with curtains, lamps, 5 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MF&. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND 
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DIETZ 


from 
government test. 


|) a 


or bracket. 
is — the drivers’ friend, 
where in 

ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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A ial Light. 


that burns steady 
storm and winds. 


It will not blow °F jar out, 
two to three 
Burns kerosene 
We have thousands of testimonials from drive rs, physicians and others; it 
Write for book about this lamp, 
the United States or Canada for $3.50. 


; R, E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 
0000" A 0 A 


(MAR 08 AR AA 


and bright through 


DRIVING LAMP 


throws a white clear light 
Twenty candle power by 
; fastens firmly on dash board 


and 
hundred feet. 


free. Delivered 
Sold by all dealers. 


any- 
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* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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The Victory of Milk Shippers. 


The ofticial decision of the interstate com- 
merce commission affecting milk freights 
just been published, agreeing with the figures 
printed in our columns a few weeks ago. The 
text of the decision emphasizes the decided 
victory secured by the Milk Producers’ Ass’n 
and now that the order has officially gone 
forth, the lower rates from nearby territory 
must be inaugurated at once, the roads being 
directed to publish and file the new rate 
schedules by April 15. 

The important point is brought out in the 
report that the free transportation of shippers 
between 


has 


or dealers 


For Week Ending April 17, 1897 


90 miles and extending about 190 miles from 
the terminal; and the fourth comprising sta- 
tions beyond 190 miles from the point of 
delivery. 

That the rates charged on milk in 40-qt cans 
should not exceed 23c froiu the first or 40-mile 
group of stations, 26¢c from the second or 60- 
mile group, nor 29c from the third or 90-mile 
group, and that the present rate of 32c from 
stations more distant than 190 miles, is not 
unreasonable; that a rate on cream in cans 
which is 18¢c higher than the rate on milk in 
40-qt cans, the present difference, is not un- 
reasonable or unjust; that such group dis- 
tances and rates should apply on the branches 





state or interstate 
points on account of 
{nterstate freight traf- 
fic furnished to the 
carrier is unlawful. It 
is also shown that ex- 
traurdinary or unnec- 
essary cost of opera- 
tion or management on 
the part of common 
carriers cannot be per- 
mitted to excuse un- 
reasonable or unjust 
rates, discriminations, 
preferences and prej- 
udices. Charging the 
same rate per quart on 
milk in 40-qt cans and 
in bottles usually of 
one quart capacity and 
packed in cases, is 
found to  coustitnte 
discrimination in favor 
of the bottle shipment, 
but for reasons it is 
held that the proper 
relation of rates as 
between can and bottle 
milk from all points of 
shipment need not now 
be determined. 

THE OFFICIAL WORDING 
of the decision of the 
{nterstate commerce 
commission in so far 
as it applies to dis- 
tance and rates is sub- 
joined. Upon all the 
facts and circum- 
stances, ineluding the 
peculiarities of defend- 
ants’ milk and cream 
transportation service, 
it is held: That in- 
stead of the present 
method of charging 
uniform rates per 40-qt 
can of 32c on milk and 
5Oc on cream from ail 
interstate shipping sta- 
tions, on the defendant 
lines west of the Hud- 
son river to the re- 
spective points of 
delivery in Weehawk- 
en, Hoboken and Jer- 
sey City, N J, there 


should be at least four 





No. 16 


as weil as on the main lines, and that the re- 
sulting relations of rates should be maintain- 
ed; that any reduction that may be made in 
the present rate per quart on milk or cream 
in bottles should be followed by a correspond- 
ing change in the rate for each group on milk 
or cream in 40-qt cans. 

That the distance on the Ulster and Dela- 
ware road covered by the third group should 
be limited to 30 miles, and stations on that 
road more than 130 miles from Weehawken 
via the West Shore road should constitute its 
fourth group; that by short-line distances all 
points on the Wallkill valley and Lehigh 
and Hudson river roads are within the séc- 

ond group, and rates 





from such stations 
should not exceed 
those applicable for 
the second group ;"that 
the Erie railroad com- 

pany should charge 
third-group rates from 
points on its Carbon- 
dale branch which can 

be reached over dis- 

tances less than 190 
_ niles via the Scranton 

branch of the Ontario 
and Western, and such 
relief from the oper- 
ation of the _ fourth 
section is granted to 
the Krie company as 
may be necessary to 
enable it to lawfully 
make such charges 
effective, that the de- 
iendant, the N Y, Sus- 
quehanna and Western 
railroad company, is 
entitled on shipments 
of milk and cream 
from New York points 
which it carries 
through New Jersey 
and delivers in New 
York city to charge 
such an addition to 
its rate to Jersey City 
as is reasonably war- 
ranted by the greater 
cost of delivery in 
New York city. 

As stated in our 
earlier report, the com- 
mission decided that 
there should be in- 
stead of the present 
common group. with 
uniform rates per 40-qé 
can of 32c on milk and 
50c on cream, at least 
four divisions of sta- 
tions, each division or 
group taking different 
rates. The first group 
shall extend 40 miles 
from the terminal at 
Jersey City. This dis- 
tance. is still within 
New Jersey except a 
few miles overthe Erie 
and West Shore, and 











divisions or groups of 
Stations, the first group 
extending 40 miles 
from the terminal in 
New Jersey; the sec- 
ond covering a dis- 
tance of 60 miles and 
ending about 100 miles 
from such terminal ;the 
third, embracing sta- 
tions within the next 


taken was four feet 


In our issue of Jan 9 of this year, sve printed an illustration of 
kale, the most popular variety for market. 
yariety which hy many 1s preferred for home use. 
presented a most attractive appearance. 
Another 


high 
management of this variety are 
closely resembles this except in color, which 1s light brown, is the purple fringed kale. 
er variety, the Jersey kale, grows even taller than this, but otherwise has little to be recom- 
mended for except as a curiosity. his k 
manufactured into walking canes which are eagerly bought by tourists as curiosities. 


TALL FRINGED KALE--A SALAD PLANT 

head of Dwarf Scotch 
The engraving herewith shows a plant of the tall 
The specimen of which the photograph was 


and 


identical with the dwarf variety. 


on the Island of Jersey the dried 


a 


stems of this kale are 


there are few if any 
interstate shipments of 
milk from points in 
this group. The sec- 
ond group shall cover 
a distance of 60 miles, 
ending at points about 
100 miles from the ter- 
minal. The third 
group wili embrace 
[To Page 410.] 


cultivation and 
variety which 
Anoth- 


The 
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The General Abundance of Moisture. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH PRECIPITATION. 
-——Rainfall in inches—, 
*Tem- Nor- Depar- Ac- © 
pera- mal ture tual Nor- 
mal 
66 
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Eastport, Me, 
Portland, Me, 
Northfield, Vt, 


Boston, 
Block Island, 
New Haven, 
Albany, 
ad a P 
arrisbur; 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
New Brunswick, N J, 
Baltimore, Md, 
Cincinnati, 
Columbus, 
Pittsburg, 
Rochester, 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland 
Detroit, Mich, 
* Represents March average daily seasonal departure. 
TWO MONTHS’ BAINFALL IN CENTRAL WEST. 
7—Rainfall in inches 
Nor- Depar- Ac- @ 
mal ture tual —— 
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*Tem- 


ture 


Green Bay, Wis, 36 —0.16 
Milwaukee, * +2.06 
a sa a 
Duluth, 

St Paul, 
Davenport, 
Des Moines, 
Springfield, Ml, 
St Louis, 


BS Sheets 
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Concordia, Kan, 
Omaha, 

Sioux City, Ta, 
Yankton, 8 D, 
Pierre, S D, 
Bismarck, N D, 
Williston, N D, —I7 ‘ 3.20 

*Represents March average daily seasonal departure. 

There 1s certainly no lack of moisture in the 
west and northwest generally, as measured by 
the weather bureau. Returns show that dur- 
ing February and March precipitation in 
this part of the country was in the main 
greatly in excess of a normal, certain sec- 
tions having two and three times more than 
an average during these two months fora 
number of years. This is also true of the 
Ohio valley all the way into western Penn- 
sylvania and much of the country adjacent to 
the great lakes. From Baltimore, east and 
north, however, including practically all of 
New England and New York, the February 
and March precipitation was below a normal. 
This may be made .up by April rainfall, and 
it is altogether too early to talk of drouth. 

In the central west wet lands have been fa- 
vorable to the seeding of grass and farmershave 
availed themselves very largely of this oppur- 
tunity. The enormous rainfall and disastrous 
floods of the lower Mississippi valley are too 
fresh in the minds of all to require special 
comment here. On the Pacific coast more 
than a normal amount of rain has fallen, as 
attested by the vigorous growth of vegetation. 
At numerous California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington points the seasonal rainfall since March 
1 is 25 to 75 % greater than an average. The 
accompanying tables are compiled from the 
climate and crop bulletin of the weather bu- 
reau covering the two months named. 


Bzessses 


Treat Wet Land Carefully. 


Much of the cultivated land in the great 
Mississippi valley is thoroughly watersoaked. 
The season is several weeks late, rain contin- 
ues to fall and with few exceptions but little 
farm work has been done. Every grower is 
anxious to get into his fields and begin turn- 
ing the soil. Of course it is advisabie to push 
plowing and planting to the very limit, but 
great harm can be done aclay soil or a clay 
loam by plowing and harrowing while wet, this 
holding true of any section of tle country. 
It will require all the season anid maybe two 
summers to get the ground back to the 
best tilth if it is tramped or turned while it 
contains sufficient water to cause caking when 
exposed to the sun. The lumps of earth be- 
come almost as hard as brick and the whole 
field is apparently lifeless, making after-cul- 
ture difficult and full crops an impossibility: 

Where there is a large percentage of sand 
in the soil,as is the case in Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, and other states further west, 
as well as some of our middle and eastern 
States, very little harm will be done; but on 
the corn soils of the middle west, it will pay 
to keep off the fields a few days longer and 
avoid the danger. Where land is well under- 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


drained it will dry out rapidly and a few days’ 
delay at the beginning can more than be 
made up by the greater ease in cultivating, if 
plowed and harrowed when it does not con- 
tain an excess of water. 

a 


Preparation of Land for the Sugar Beet. 


This plant thrives on a wide variety of 
soils, doing best on what is ordinarily called 
good potato or corn land. The soil must be 
well drained, for while the beet requires 
abundant moisture during the growing period, 
it does not thrive with ‘‘ wet feet.’’ 

Preparation of the soil should begin the 
year before, with proper rotation, also fall 
plowing and manuring. Where this has not 
been done, the subsoil plow should follow the 
tuining plow in early spring, stirring the soil 
to a depth of 12 to16 inches. This plowing 
should be done as early as possible in the 
spring, because the sooner the weeds are en- 
couraged to grow, the more of them can be 
killed before planting the beets. Again, land 
plowed while the weather is cold will retain 
moisture during the summer much longer than 
if plowed later. It is also better to allow the 
ground to settle as much as possibie after plow- 
ing and before preparing the seed bed, so that 
it will become thoroughly packed, thus insur- 
ing better and quicker germination. Another 
important point in spring plowing for this crop 
is never to throw up from below more than 
two inches of soil that has not been stirred 
before, but the lower soil should be loosened 
with a subsoil plow. This is an important 
point, for there is no time in the spring for 
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Sub-irrigation by means of lines of tile is too expensive. 


These ditches are made with a mold ditcher constructed for the purpose. 


YY 
Uy WM! LLL Uf 
SUB-IRRIGATION WITHOUT TILE 


I find the cheapest way to sub- 
irrigate is by using ditches filled with clean gravel with coarse stone on top of the gravel. 


therefore in dry weather or in an average sea- 
son, the seed bed must be prepared and the 
seed planted the same day, this being the 
only way in which the moisture can be kept 
in the ground under usual conditions. Too 
much care cannot be devoted to preparation of 
soil and seed bed, for upon it success largely 
depends. It will be seen that such prepara- 
tion is contrary to the careless way in which 
land is usually worked for field crops. Right 
here is where beet culture differs from almost 
any other crop. 

Grass for Light Land.—Kentucky blue grass, 
sweet scented vernal, and common redtop, 
though this latter is a little later than the 
other two, make the best mixture for light 
sandy land in the New England and midale 
states. But why undertake to raise hay on 
land that is so unsuited to such farming, but 
which will produce enormously of corn fod- 
der? It must prove unprofitable unless there 
is some especial reason for doing so. If you 
are so situated that you must raise grass on 
such land, prepare it by plowing under all 
the coarse strawy manure the plow will 
cover, and put on say two tons of air-slaked 
lime at a cost of some $8 to $9 a ton, a ton of 
dissolved bone, half a ton of low grade, sul- 
phate of potash and magnesia and 100 Ibs ni- 
trate of soda to an acre. Sow on the furrows, 
harrow down well. This treatment will in- 
sure a good catch, and a good crop of very 
sweet nutritious hay can be secured early in 
the summer till the land begins to fail up 
again. A second crop is hardly possible on 
such land later in the season. Wood ashes, 50 


YU 


A double hopper is 


attached to the ditcher and kept full of gravel and sand, which fills the ditches as the machine 


advances. 


The ditches should have about three inches of fall to the 100 ft. 
of the gravel ditch place a six-inch tile and keep it full of water during the dry time. 
place a line of tile at the lower end of the ditch to act asa drain during wet weather. 
the gravel ditches about six or twelve feet apart and about two feet deep. 


end 
Also 
Place 
scale 


At the upper 


On a small 


for gardening this plan will work very well.—[{John B. Hill, Illinois. 


soil newly turned to be sweetened or acted 
upon by the atmosphere. 

If the land was fall plowed, it should be 
harrowed as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground and the soil dry enough to prevent 
sticking. Spring plowed land sho.ld also be 
at once thoroughly harrowed. To secure a 
good crop it is absolutely necessary to kill all 
the weeds in the ground before seeding. 
Here is where most failures occur,as if weeds 
are allowed to get a start,culture of the young 
beets involves much unnecessary and ex- 
pensive band work. After the first harrow- 
ing, allow the weeds to grow as much as pos- 
sible until ready to plant the beet seed. This 
is usually about two weeks or so earlier than 
the average farmer would think of planting 
corn. 

To prepare a good seed bed, work the soil 
four to five inches deep with a pulverizer or 
corn cultivator, once lengthwise and once 
crosswise. Then harrow lengthwise and 
crosswise,to level the soil perfectly and finish 
killing the weeds. After this, pack the top 
soil to a depth of two to three inches with a 
heavy roller; never use a plank float for this 
work, as it does not pack the ground well, 
and will leave it in shape to be ,easily blown 
away or badly washed. The better the soil 
is packed after the weeds are killed, the bet- 
ter the beet seed will sprout. This work must 
be done when the ground is in good working 
condition yet not too damp, and the working 
of wet soil must be avoided. Beet seed re- 
quires considerable moisture to germinate, 


place of 
Co, 


to 75 bu to an acre, can be used in 
the potash.—[A. A. Southwick, Bristol 
Mass. 


A Substantial Farm Gate.—The illustration 
shows a farm gate that cannot sag, cannot 


> and gives, moreover, @ 


substantial and finished air to the surround- 
ings. It is useless to make a gate that will 
not sag, and then hang it to supports that 
soon bend under the weight pulling upon 
them, or lose their footing and slide out of 
place. The gate and gateway here figured are 
braced from every point, as can be seen, and 
so must always remain firmly in position. It 
takes more time and lumber to build sucha 
gate, but it is time and lumber profitably 
spent. 


‘leave its moorings,’ 


I Have a New Hen one that lays 250 to 275 
eggs perannum. The chickens are not lazy. 
Give them a half chance and they will take 
care of themselves, and shell out the eggs 
every day. I have no stock or eggs for sale, 
but when I have I will make it known 
through your columns.—({T. F. Vannedom, 
Wis. 














A New Concentrated Fodder Crop. 


The soja bean (Soja hispida) is one of the 
comparatively new fodder plants that is not 
vet sufliciently appreciated. It is a legumi- 
nous or clover-like plant,which seems to pos- 
sess great facility’ for getting its nitrogen from 
the air, owing to the nitrogen-nodules on its 








FIG 1. SOJA BEAN, MEDIUM GREEN. 


From a photograph of plant 3 ft high, in a 
pot, Mass expt station. This great growth 
was made on mineral fertilizers alone, no ni- 
trogen being used. The plant got donble sul- 
phate of potash and magnesia, and dissolved 
boneblack to supply phosphoric acid. 


roots, as shown in Fig 2. The dry matter in 
either the green fodder or straw of the soja 
bean contains twice as much fat and protein 
as in fodder corn, while the grain is hardly 
exceeded in richness by cottonseed meal. In- 
deed, itis probably true that ‘‘these beans 
are the richest known vegetable substance,”’ 
and as they can be raised in any climate or 
soil that will mature corn, this crop enables 
the northern farmer to raise concentiated feed 
instead of buying it. 

The beans (also called soy beans) can be 
ground in country mills and the meal is su- 
perior in food value for milk production to 
cottonseed meal. If roasted and ground these 
beans may be used as a substitute for coffee. 
The flavor is not like that of coffee, but is 
agreeable and the drink is wholesome. This 
last is specially true of the early white varie- 
ty, which is too smallin growth to make a 
satisfactory fodder plant but yields 16 to 20 
bu of seed per acre. Seed of these varieties 
can be had of Vaughan, Burpee, Henderson, 
Thorburn, Rawson and other iarge seed houses. 

The medium green variety is best for for- 
age, growing about 3 ft high and, as shown in 
Fig 1, is leafy and succulent. It is well liked 
by cattle. In fairly fertile soil, it will pro- 
duce 10 to 12 tons of green fodder per acre. It 
Should be sown in drills 24 ft apart, using 1 
to 1} bu of seed per acre. Sow about corn 
planting time, and cultivate freely early in 
the season. It will produce a valuable fodder 
for stall feeding in August or early Septem- 
ber, to be fed green or put into the silo in the 
proportion of one part soja bean to two parts 
of corn. Such silage is a balanced feed for 
milch cows, and much richer in nitrogenous 
or flesh-forming elements and in fat than corn 
Silage. The black variety is a good fodder 
plant but not equal to the green. Both kinds 
Will ripen seed wherever the larger kinds of 
corn mature. Owing tothe wonderful root 
development of the medium green variety, it 
has an admirable effect on the soil, when the 
Stubble is plowed under. Like the action of 
alfalfa on land adapted to that crop, the soja 


NEW FODDER CROPS 


bean brings to the upper strata of soil plant 
food from below. 
aici 

Kaffir Corn for Cows.—I have thoroughly 
tested this feed and find it far ahead of any 
other for cattle and horses, especially milk 
cows, which if fed wholly on this will pro- 
duce nice, golden butter during the entire 
winter. If the fodder is well seeded it is best 
to remove part of the tops, else the cows will 
get too much grain. Give asmall armful to 
each cow three times a day.—([F. W. B., De- 
catur Co, Kan. 

Pearl Millet.—H. W. M. and others can get 
pearl millet from any of the larger seedsmen 
who have advervised in our columns, such as 
Peter Henderson & Co, of N Y city, W. W. 
Rawson & Co of Boston and Vaughan’s seed 
store of Chicago. This is one of the coarser 
forage plants and should not be confounded 
with the true millet,as it is more like the sor- 
ghums. An article upon it, with an original 
illustration, was published in our issue of May 
2, 96. 





A Farmer’s Bulletin Board.—A farmer may 
not need to hang out a sign of his trade; well- 
filled barns and fields rich in pastured stock 
and growing crops show this. Yet unless he 
hangs out a bulletin board, how is the publicto 
know what he has for sale, or whether he has 
anything? Occasionally one may see a board 
nailed to a tree with the sign, Pigs for sale,for 
the farmer realizes that unless they are sold 
quickly he will be obliged to keepthem until 
they are fat hogs. Persons desiring to buy 
pigs usually notice such signs. And real es- 
tate is often advertised in this manner. If 
such a sign is a helpin selling pigs or real 
estate, why will it not pay a farmer to display 
such a board the year through, and advertise 
whatever he has to sell on it, changing it as 





FIG 2. 


ROOTS OF SOJA BEAN. 


Photograph of the rvots of the plant shown 
in Fig 1. 
occasion demands, or as soon as an article or 
crop is sold. Such a board need not prevent 
him from making an effort to dispose of his 
crops in larger markets, but it might be an 
aid in having a chance to do so. A man who 
does this will stand a chance, if anyone will. 
{Alice E. Pinney, Ellington, Ct. 


Milk Can Be Skimmed su that only a tenth 
of 1 % butter fat is lost. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


Regarding my crop pians for the coming 
season, 1 will increase potato acreage, mak- 
ing that my main money crop. [ will also in- 
crease oats and buckwheat and will seed a 
trial plot of ground to peas and oats. If 
farmers in this section follow out their pres- 
ent intentions there will be a decrease 1n the 
potato acreage, an increase in corn and a 
general trial of peas and oats for hay.—{Lio- 
nel Winship, Lackawanna Co, Pa. 





I have always been successful in growing 
oats, and have found the following method 
of cultivation the most satisfactory: I first 
break up the ground, making close furrows, 
and then take a round pointed shovel and 
even up the ridges. I use 200 Ibs of fertilizer 
tu the acre and spread it broadcast. Then I 
sow the oats and those that fall on the ridges 
will be turned into tbe furrows so that they will 
be distributed as evenly as if drilled. Finaltly,I 
take an old-fashioned sled, turn it bottom up 
and beginning at the front end, weatherboard 
it so that the shoulders of the weatherboards 
will crush clods and level the field when 
drawn across.—[D. J. Owen, Worth Co, Ga. 





My plans for crops this season inelude an 
increased acreage of early potatoes, early and 
late sweet corn, more peas ana cabbage than 
formerly and an increased acreage of mixed 
grains for fodder. In this important crop, 
Prof Shaw has struck the keynote to success. 
[R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N Y. 





Our farmers and other people like rural free 
delivery very much. Most of them have put 
boxes on their front fences or on the trunk of 
a tree, and those not thus provided meet the 
mail carrier at the gate. Our postmaster 
speaks well of the plan, although it has so far 
increased his work slightiy and decreased his 
income from box rents. More daily papers 
are taken; in fact, 40 more copies of dailies 
are now subscribed for at this little office 
than before free delivery went into effect. 
The receipts at the saloons and restaurants 
have fallen off, but the trade in necessities at 
the stores has been the same as usual.—/F. H. 
Douglas, Farmington, Minn. 





Iam much pleased with the course your 
journal is taking with the sugar question. 
There seems no good reason why the money 
now sent out of the country should not be kept 
at home and distributed among our farmers. 
It seems strange that our people are so slow 
to avail themselves of such opportunities. I 
hope you will not weary in well doing but 
continue to give line upon line and precept 
upon precept until we get the needed legisla- 
tion.—{John H. Morris, Pa. 





In my opinion blooded stock pays every 
time. I have about 50 White Leghorn hens 
and during January they laid 298 eggs, aver- 
aging 23c per doz, and in February 425, aver- 
aging 20c per doz, a total of 60 doz for the 
two months. Inthe same time some of wy 
neighbors did not have enough for family 
use. Mornings I fed corn meal and_ buck- 
wheat; noons, buckwheat, and nights whole 
corn.—|J. F. Smith, Warren Co, N J. 


The inost successful method of sprouting 
black seed onions that I have ever tried is to 
pour boiling hot water over the seeds and al- 
low them to stand from five to i0 minutes. 
Then you will see the little fine sprouts be- 
gin to start. [have heard people say that 
such hot water will kill them, but if the seed 
is strictly first-class I will give $1 for every 
ounce injured. I sow drills 15 in apart and 
weed once a week when they have started 
well. When the size of an acorn I thin out 
to four inches apart.—!G. W. Leete, St Law- 
rence Co, N Y. 


A Profitable Indiana Acre.—W. A. Quick of 
Howard Co, sold $138 worth of produce from 
one acre during the season of 1896. The items 
were: 80 bu potatoes, $44; 32 bu Damson 
plums, 48; 200 doz ears sweet corn, 12; four 
loads of pumpkins, 4; six bu grapes, 3; toma- 
toes, 1; cabbage, 2; 15 bu apples, 7.50; five bu 
cherries, 5; gooseberries, 4; pears, 1; raspber- 
ries, 1.50; musk and water melons, 5. Besides 
the above, a family of two used all that was 
needed during the season. 
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Care of Early Chicks. 


MARGARET FLINDT, IOWA. 


wives have now a goodly 

Early chicks pay well for 
a little extra care, both for early broilers and 
for layers next winter. I have found the 
best coop,—at least the best a woman can 
make who is not very handy with carpen- 
ters’ tools and with little spare time at her 
disposal,—to be a small goods box; one that 
will hold two bushels or more. Split the lid 
into narrow strips and tack them on the box 
with shingle nails about two or three inches 
apart, leaving one end of two of the slats 
loose, with the nails only driven through the 
slats; then when the hen is tucked in at the 
opening, nail those two on, set the box on 
its side and put in the chickens. 

On waim sunshiny.days set this coop out on 
the sunny side of a building or in a sheltered 
place, so the chicks can sun themselves in 
the warm box or run about. In the evening, 
after they have crept under the covers and 
gone to sleep, gently turn the box over with 
the slats up and carry into the henhouse, 
where they will be warm over night. On 
cold, rainy or snowy days leave them in the 
house but turn the box on its side, so the 
chickens can run about and get exercise and 
be out of the way of the hen, who will some- 
times get fussy and trample them to death. 

It is better to feed right in the box, as 
chicks fed on the bare ground where it is not 
grassy are apt to get the gapes. Be careful 
to not give them more than they will eat. 
If the box is not big enough to feed in, lay a 
board in front of the coop on which to throw 
the feed. About once a week loosen one end 
of two slats, take the hen ont and with an 
old broom and a pail of water scrub the box 
well, and let it dry. Rub the hen well under 
wings and on body with a mixture of coal 
vil and salt pork fryings to kill and keep 
away lice. 

Feed the chicks often, giving a variety of 
food, always cooked, for the first two or 
three weeks—scraps from the table, oat meal 
mush, or if corn meal, scald with boiling wa- 
ter. Keep plenty of clean, fresh water in a 
shallow vessel where it can be easily reached. 
When the weather gets pleasant and the 
ground warm and dry, knock the lower side 
out of the box and set out on the grass, mov- 
ing it about as the place gets dirty and the 
grass eaten off. At three or four weeks 9ld, 
begin to feed some wheat or screenings. 


neimeanaions 

Roup and Its Treatment—A. B. C., Keosau- 
qua, Iowa: Your fowls have the roup. The 
easiest way to get rid of this disease is to dis- 
pose of every fowl on the place. Plow a strip 
of lan«l 20x50 feet and sow heavily with rye, 
fence it in with netting, build a small poultry 
house on it, buy a dozen healthy fowls and 
put them in this yard and keep them until 
winter. Fumigate the poultry house you 
now have by burning a pound of sulphur in 
it four or five times this coming summer. 
Clean it out thoroughly, whitewash the en- 
tire interior with lime, baving an ounce of 
erude earbolic acid in each gallon of the 
wash. Carry all the scrapings and sweepings 
not less than a quarter of a mile away. Be- 
fore putting any more fow}s in this house see 
that there are no chinks to admit dratts. See 
that the floors and walls are dry and wil! re- 
main so, then keepit clean. Bowel disease 
is the scourge that kills millions of chicks 
every vear. It is cansed by overfeediny, feed- 
ing improper food, cold, dampness and lice. 
Feed chicks lightly about four times a day. 
Give them what seems to be about half enough 
each time. Raw corn meal is not a good feed. 
Corn bread soaked in sweet milk and then 
pressed dry is good. Rolled oats are good. 
So is stale bread wet with milk and squeezed 
dry. See that they have pure water, grit, and 
are kept warm and dry. Any sort of sloppy 
food will kill them. They must have exer- 
cise. Let them run at large every fine day. 

Fred Grundy. 


Merits of Poultry Market.—Recently I sold 
a lot of poultry and requested the buyer, who 
dresses many chickens each year, and is an 
expert in this line, to score the lot on the 
scale of 10, and send methe result. Follow- 
ing are the returns: Light Brahmas, size 8, 


Most farmers’ 
number hatched. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


color of skin 10, form 8, fatness 8, general ap- 
pearance 8, quality and amounc of feathering 
8; Golden Wyandots, size 10, color of skin 9, 
form 10, fatness 10, general appearance 10, 
quality aud amount of feathering 9; crossed 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, size 10, color of skin 
9, form 9, fatness 10, general appearance 10, 
quality and amount of feathering 10; crossed 
Buff Plymouth Rocks, size 9, color of skin 8, 
form 10, fatness 9, general appearance 10, 
quality and amount of feathering 9. The 
crossed Barred Plymouth Rocks were ? Plym- 
outh Rock and } Light Brahma. The cross- 
ed Buff Plymouth Rocks were 4 Plymouth 
Rock, } Light Brahma and } Buff Wyandot. 
The different specimens were of the same, or 
nearly the same, age. The Brahmas, how- 
ever, requiring more time to mature, had not 
reached that stage of perfection which they 
are so capable of attaining. Immaturity 
alone prevented an equal score with the 
best.—{George Underwood, Kennebec Co, Me. 


A Safety Hen’s Nest.—This device, though 
not new, is quite effective. A false bottom 
is fastened in the nest 
} box, consisting of two 
boards, sloping to the cen- 
ter, with a space between 
just enough to admit an 
egg. When the hen turns 
=a to cackle over the new 
laid egg and then to de- 
j vour it, she is naturally 
astonished to find an apparently empty nest. 
It is not expected that this will work upon 
her feelings so much that she will resume her 
place and lay another egg, but it will at least 
place the one already laid beyond the reach 
of her beak. 











Green food for Fowls.—Yarded fowls require 
green stuff. In early spring I feed kale or 
borecole, which grows rank and is not injured 
by frost, lettuce and willow leaves. If you 
have no willow trees, try a few cuttings 
around the poultry yards. My fowls are very 
fond of the leaves. Later come cabbage, tur- 
nip tops, cucumbers, sliced lengthwise, in 
fact almost any vegetable. Hens are very 
fond of watermelon, will eat seeds and all. 
[Mary S. Stelson, Worth Co, Iowa. 


The Apairy. 

Beekeeping Is as Hazardous a business as 
one can engage in, for the reason’ that 
there will be years when the bestof man- 
agement will fail to secure any return. Some 
seasons the bees will have to be fed to pre- 
vent starvation. There are locations where 
the honey crop is practically sure, but they are 
few and far between. The proper manage- 
ment of an apiary requires as much knowl- 
edye and close attention as any other business. 
No man has yet succeeded in preventing 
swarming, especially in running for comb 
honey, or very successfully controlling it. 
When six or eight swarms come out at the 
same time (as frequently . occurs), no invalid, 
or anyone but an able bodied, spry person 
can cope with them. Don’t go into beekeep- 
ing expecting big returns with little labor. 
[F. H. Richardson, Linn Co, Mo. 


Protection to Honey.—The California legisla- 
ture has passed a law to prevent the adultera- 
tion of honey. The offense is made a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of $25 to $400, or 
imprisonment from 25 days to six months. 


Remedy for Foul Brood.—Take common pine 
tar and carbolic acid equal parts, mix well, 
get a shallow tin box and with an awl perfo- 
rate the cover so that the fumes will escape; 
put into 1t about two tablespoonsful of the 
tar and carbolic acid mixture, place it under 
the frames in the center of the hive, and if in 
three months the foul brood is not all gone, 
renew it, but as a rule the disease will disap- 
pear before the three months have gone by. 
|W. W. Whipple, Col. 


i1ae Market for Honey is generally steady, 
with a fair outlet for desirable grades. At N 
Y good to fancy comb is quotable at 10@12c¢ 
per lb, extracted 5 to 6c, outside for choice 
California. At Chicago, comb honey 11 to 
12}c, extracted 5 to 6he. 
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From $3.00 to $6.50 


Makes more and better 
butter easier than any 
other. Easiest to oper- 
ate. Easiest to Clean. 
Machines sent on 
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Mortality Among Calves. 


A. J. STANTON. 


Attention has been lately directed to the 
losses Which many breeders and dairymen 
sustain through the death of calves. The cows 
appear to calve down properly, and the calves 
live for a short time, but they invariably drop 
off. A keeper of a large dairy, who suffered 
considerable losses for several years, came to 
the conclusion that the trouble resuited from 
giving the cows a great deal of chaff, with too 
much decorticated and linseed cake. When 
he fed his herd in that way, having sold his 
hay, he found that nearly every calf went off 
in scour when about three or four days old, 
and he therefore came to the conclusion that it 
would be well to try a change of diet. He 
consequently, when the cows were coming 
upon calving time, turned them into a field or 
yard, and gave them hay,with a few roots and 
some cotton cake. After calving he gave the 
same food without the cotton cake, but with 
the addition of a little barley meal, oat meal, 
or bran. 

Since he made this change in the dietary of 
lown calving cows, he claims to have escap- 
ed the mortality which he previously expe- 
rienced. There is another way in which this 
probably can be accounted for. In the first 
place, it is well known that where there has 
been an outbreak of infectious abortion in 
cows, that the calves in that herd seldom 
survive, and it may be that this would bea 
reasonable explanation of the fatality. Con- 
stipation also might be the cause of death, 
and it would be less likely to attract attention 
than when the calves showed signs of scour. 
There is a great diversity of opinion as to the 
method of feeding cows just before and after 
calving, and tvo little attention is paid to 
their treatment and diet. Any farmers or cow 
keepers who have met with losses in this way, 
might find it advisable to take the hint which 
is given above from actual experience, and 
they might, with advantage, subsequently 
give their fellow workers the advantage of the 
knowledge they may obtain by experiments, 
or of which they may happen to have come 
into if they have encountered 
and surmounted the trouble. 


possession, 





An Expert on Finishing Butter. 


4. LINDBECK, WEST BEND, WIS. 





As for salt, use the best, it is never too 
Use a fine grained, clean and easy dis- 
solving salt. Coarse salt is always apt to cut 
the grain. It takes a long time tor thurough 
dissolving and necessitates the two workings, 
which in large creameries, and in the warm 
season, I think best to avoid. In putting on 
the salt, use a hair sieve, thereby avoiding 
lumps and uneven salting, and the streaked 
and mottled butter caused by improper salting. 
In testing salt, measure off equal quantities 
to an equal amount of water, and the salt 
most quickly dissolved and giving the clearest 
brine is the salt you want. Use salt to suit 
your market and the season, the quantity 
varying from #? toloz per lbof butter. In 
working, whether washing the butter or not, 
be careful to work the moisture well off be- 
fore salting; this will save salt, save the 
grain and insure a better body. However, 
of the threé acts of salting, working and pack- 
ing, I believe the last is the one most serious- 
ly neglected or overlooked, and which sub- 
tracts as much from the price of the product 
as the two tormer put together. 

Always get the best tub which money will 
buy. Look to it that it is well made; a tub 
which will be acceptable in any market, in 
short, a tub of uniform make—uniformity is 
the great watchword in the creamery busi- 
ness; uniformity of cream, uniformity of 
make, uniformity of packing, uniformity in 
sealing the tubs and uniformity in marking. 
In washing the tubs, use care not to splash 
them all over the outside, nor is it in my 
opinion necessary to keep water in them as 
long asis usually the custom. Four to five 
hours is sufficient. When packing the tub,get 
all the butter in it will hold; cut the butter 
off even with the edge, and never smooth it 
with a ladle, put on the cloth and cool each 
tub as it is finished, nail up with three or four 
tins (universal fasteners) and never use any 


good. 
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other fastener. Remove the tub to the cold 
storage as svon as possible. In the whole 
process of salting, working and packing, con- 
duct the operations with view of exposing the 
butter the least possible and hide it away out 
of danger, the quicker the better. 
I 

For Sorting Hogs.—A sorting pen is most 
convenient when a herd of hogs isto be di- 
vided. Mine is built alongside a partition 
fence; a and b represent the two compart- 
ments The hogs are driven from the pasture 
through the gates ath and d into 6. To sort 
them, one man stands at d and operates the 
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gates d cand fe. Another man gets into the 
pens an‘ drives the hogs out, one at a time. 
The man at the gate turns them into the 
pasture, g, or into the pen, a, as desired. 
If the hugs are coming in a string three feet 
apart, they can be put where wanted by sim- 
ply swinging the gates. Recently we started 
in with a bunch of about 100 and sorted out 
55 in 15 minutes without a mistake.—[R. S. 
Duncan, Ind. 





Universal Use of Separators.—Keplies to the 
Wis exp sta from 271 creameries iu that state 
show that 386 separators are in use in 233 
creameries. 


Rubber Bands for Warts.—I removed from a 
horse’s leg a bunch of flesh,formed by a wound 
which did not heal smooth, by using a rubber 
elastic. The bunch was as large as a walnut; 
I took elastic 4 in wide and doubled it several 
times and then put over bunch. In about a 
week the bunch all came off and the wound 
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healed up smooth underneath. Warts can be 
taken off in the same way if they stand out far 
enough to admit the use of the rubher band. 
{J. F. Parmenter, Marlboro, Mass. 








The March Oleo Output in the northern dis- 
trict of Ill was larger than in Feb, due partly 
to increased number of business days. Inter- 
nal revenue tax was paid on 2,555,907 lbs, 
which was a slight increase over a year ago. 
The output of filled cheese was 355,221 lbs 
against only 241,354 lbs in Feb. 


President of the Vermont State Dairy- 
men’s Association on the De Laval 
“ Baby” Cream Separators, 


MoRRISVILLE, Vt, March 5, 1897. 

‘*Six years ago I took a De Laval ‘Baby’ 
No 2 separator to test beside my Cabinet 
creamer. At the end of two weeks 1 became 
satisfied that I could afford to be called a 
fool by my neighbors and throw away my 
nearly new $150 creamer and pay $125 for a 
little ‘Baby’ separator. It has run from two 
to three hours every day since then with but 
very little repairs. Itis driven by a small 
tread power, is situated near the stable so 
that no time is lost in carrying the milk to it, 
and the warm skimmilk is only a few feet 
from the calves’ stable. Whatis not wanted 
for the calves is conducted to the basement 
beneath, all warm for the pigs. It not only 
saves us hours of work each day but we have 
sold more than $200 worth of butter each year 
more than we could have made and sold 
had we kept on with our former method. 

‘*Farmers to be successful, under present 
conditions, must follow the example of careful 
business men, stop all wastes of every kind, 
and employ the best known methods of con 
ducting their business.’’ 








C. F. Smiru. 
Send for New Catalogue, No. 257. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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STOP tHose HOGS Fron ROOTING! 


If you want to be SURE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
Hog Ringer and Kings. For sale by all hardware stores, or we 


wili send by mail, one Double Rin 
Address HE ond, 100 Rings on receipt 


EESON BROS. & CO., 
tentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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affords largest cooling surface. 
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Fat # Milk 


You want it all. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
May be used with water only. Fau- 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. 


REID'S creamery 


are all ongteines in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 


supplies that you may have free by sending your name and address to 
A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. Agents Wanted. : 


The advantages of 




















Steam Turbine Improved U. S. 









Cream Separators 


New features introduced. Steam Motor 
can be quickly detached or replaced. 
Very simple and perfect in construction and 
operation. Furnished interchangeable for 
running by steam turbine or belt, also sup- 
plied for operation by hand or by animal 
power. Closest of skimming and full ca- 
pacity, as proven by repeated tests in ex- 
periment stations and in creamery and 
dairy use. Catalogues free for the asking. 


, Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERIIONT. 
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Cherries for Cold Climates. 
EK. 8S. RICKMAN, UTAH. 


in some of the more northern portions of 
Utah and at some of the higher elevations, on- 
ly the sour cherry will thiive, and at excep- 
tional elevations even this seems to be a fail- 
ure. It is too often the case that if sweet 
cherries will not grow in any particular sec- 
tion, none atallare grown. This is a great 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


desirable. It bears at an earlier age than 
some otbers and yields heavy annual crons. 
One of these trees planted in the spring of 1890 
had over 50 quarts of cherries on it last year. 
The fruit very much resembles Early Rich- 
mond, being perhaps a trifle larger. Early 
Richmond trees planted in next row have 
yielded well but have not borne as much fruit 
nor made as good growth. The Ostheim, one 
of the Russian cherries, is very promising. 
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THE GIANT CASTOR BEAN 


One of the rankest of foliage plants is the giant castor bean. 
from seed and attains an immense hight in a single season. 
luster, which makes it very showy and 
grown from seed by Joseph Aumer of Springfield, Mass. 


deep green 


It grows with great rapidity 
Its massive leaves have a rich 
handsome. This picture shows a plant 
The photograph was taken about the 


middle of September and the plant was then nearly 15 feet in hight. 


mistake and deprives the family of one of the 
most valuable of canning fruits. Asthere are 
few places in Utah where the sour cherties 
will not thrive, there would seem to be no ex- 
cuse for being without them. They are early 














DOUBLE NATTE CHERRY TREE. 
and annual bearers and need no greater care 
than otLer tree fruits, the only precaution 
necessary being to keep them off of wet 
ground. The deeper and better condition the 
soil is in, the better will be the growth of tree 
and yield of fruit. As far as my observation 
has gone, the sour cherries are more abundant 
bearers in Utah than the sweet. 

Several of the varieties zrown on the grounds 
of the experiment station at Logan are worthy 
of special mention. Considering all things, 
probably the Montmorency Large is the most 


Trees set in spring of 1891 yielded 26 quarts to 
the tree last year; the tree is quite dwarf in 
its habit of growth. The cherries are a little 
larger and darker colored than Early Rich- 
mond. Other valuable Russian sorts are 23 
and 26, Orel Sklanka, and Double Natte. The 
illustration herewith shows a tree of Double 
Natte five years old with a yield of 40 qts of 
cherries. 

Sweet cherries thrive in most parts of the 
state and are a very protitable crop. On the 
experiment station grounds at Logan the fruit 
buds were killed for the first time on six-year- 
old trees last May, just before time for blos- 
soming. In Salt Lake and Utah valleys they 
do well. The varieties mostly grown are 
Governor Wood and Black Tartarian. 


About Buying Fruit Trees. 


R. J. WILSON, ILLINOIS. 


In the spring of 1889, I bought 300 apple 
trees, one-halfto be piece root grafted and the 
other half whole root. When the trees came 
I could not tell one lot from the other. I set 
them out carefully, alternating piece root rows 
with whole roots. Ail did remarkably well, 
only three dying out of the 300. The point is 
just this. I believe that the whole root ex- 
citement is a humbug pure and simple. Piece 
roots do as well or better, as roots come from 
the scion, thus placing the tree upon its own 
roots. I have practiced whole root grafting 
and do not find it satisfactory. I have anoth- 
er grievance against outside nurserymen. In 
one bill I ordered 50 Ben Davis and 50 Mink- 


ler. Last year they all bore and to my sur- 
prise and disgust there were only two Ben 
Davis, with not a single Minkler, but in their 
stead was a small red apple, poor in quality 
and an unsatisfactory keeper. I write simply 
to suggest that farmers who contemplate set- 
ting out trees should buy them of well-known, 
reliable dealers. Life is too short to wait 


seven or eight years for trees to come into 


bearing only to find the fruit worthless. 


Scurfy Scale of the Apple. 


PROF 8S. A. FORBES, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


J. C. R., Ind:* Upon the twigs sent me ] 
find seattering examples of the scurfy scals of 
the apple, and also a few eggs and remnants 
ot the apple aphis. There were likewise in 
the box a quantity of dried up sow _bugs or 
pill bugs, which are not insects at all but 
crustaceans. These lfst were probably win- 
tering under the loose bark, and are not in 
any way injurious. The scurfy scale of tle 
apple is not important unless it becomes very 
abundant, in which case it may seriously in- 
jure the tree. The apple aphis hatches from 
the egg in spring, infesting the young leaves 
as they put forth, causing them tc curl, and 
stunting the growth of the tree when the in- 
sects are very abundant. It deserts the tree 
early in summer, and does not appear upon it 
again until fall, living in the meantime upon 
grasses and grass-like plants. It is not com- 
monly considered worth while to take meas- 
ures against it, although if very abundant and 
injurious its work can be checked by dipping 
the tips of the twigs of the young nursery 
stock in kerosene emulsion, or by thoroughly 
spraying them with it. 


Market Gardening Near New York. 


Cc. D. VALENTINE. 


A gardening business which has_ withstood 
the ups and downs of 28 years is carried on 
just outside of Elizabeth, New Jersey, by two 
brothers, Messrs E. B. & W. A. C. Earl. Let- 
tuce and radishes are the chief crops handled 
under gluss. I found Mr E. B. Earl in the 
lettuce houses, where bench after bench (beds 
rather) of fine lettuce was just ready for mar- 
ket. In these houses three crops per season 
are raised, Rawson being the variety largely 
used. Upon being asked whether there 
any money in the business, Mr Earl said it 
was a good deal like a lottery; sometimes re- 
turns were very good, sometimes they were 
far less than the cost of the product; and that 
the average, of late, had been discouragingly 
low. The two elements which make the busi- 
ness exasperatingly uncertain are, the ex- 
treme fluctuations of the market, and the fre- 
quent failures of the crops under glass. Some- 


was 


times a house of lettuce may prove extremely 


fine; perhaps the next lot, with exactly the 
same treatment, so far as the grower can see, 
will be nearly worthless. One day the let- 
tuce may bring $4 a barrel, and before the 
next day’s batch can be got off to market, $1 
per barrel may be the top price. 

The radish houses were rather an odd sight, 
looking as though the seed had been merely 
broadcasted over the low solid beds, and 
left to grow at will. As a matter of fact, 
however, the seed had been sown in rows 
crosswise of the beds, the plants hoed 
and thinned to the proper distance for 
growth. Mr Earl said that he preferred 
method to the more careless system practiced 
by some, as being more certain of producing 
good results. Early Erfurt is his favorite va- 
riety. Common prices run from $1 to $2 per 
hundred bunches, sometimes touching $2.50. 
A large house, from which 2500 bunches had 
just been pulled, did not though it 
had been touched. 

In the market house I found Mr W. A. C. 
Earl, getting off the day’s quota of stuff. I 
saw some fine specimens of the Mammoth Sand- 
wich Island salsify, just taken out of winter 
storage, to be bunched, trimmed and washed; 
and was fortunate enough to see some of the 
lettuce packed for market. It was as simple 
asabe, but the difference between just right 
and all wrong is so great, that it may be 
worth while to note the process. Each head 

yas washed in a large tank, trimmed of all 
unsightly leaves, and of the most fibrous 


once, 
or¢ od 


this 


look as 











roots, and laid on a bench, head downward, 
to drain for a short time. In packing, a layer 
of marsh hay was placed in the bottom of an 
ordinary barrel, werely to raise the lettuce 
out of such water as might drain from it. 
The lettuce was then placed in the barrel in 
layers, roots upward, but with no packing 
between. With a twist of the wrist, gained 
from long experience, the packer, who was 
apparently tossing them in carelessly, was 
able to place each head so that the leaves 
should not be marred and broken, but rather 
drawn toward the center of the head. When 
the barrel wus level full, somewhat vigor- 
ous shake made room fora dozen or fifteen 
heads more, running about 75 in all. The 
exact number was marked on the outside of 
the package, and two or three thicknesses of 
newspaper laid over the top, together with 
one thickness of bagging. The coverings were 
held in place by the last hoop, secured with a 
couple of light nails. The barrel was then 
laid on its side to await shipment, which is 
by wagon, if the quantity is large enough to 
pay ; otherwise by express. Mr Earl stated 
that he always took especial pains to have 
stuff Jook nicely, as this not only makes a 
large difference in the price of the product, 
but often the difference between a sale and 
failure to sell at all. In marketing radishes, 
for instance, instead of pulling the whole 
crop, and bunehing big and little together, 
they go over the houses once, taking only 
those that are large enough, then wait several 
days for the rest to grow, finding that so 
slight an item as this pays. 

Although within wagon reach of New 
York, and within still easier distance of other 


large cities, the brothers Earl sell a very 
large proportion of their stuff through New 


Mr Earl paid a fine 
He said that 


York commission men. 
tribute to the commission men. 
growers were too apt to think they were the 
only ones to be considered; that he had 
found both honest and dishonest comunission 
but that the honest ones were far in the 


men, 
majurity. He believed that there were pro- 
portionately fully as many honest commis- 


sion men as honest farmers. Returns are not 
always large, from any conimission house, no 
matter how good. They are sometimes sur- 
prisingly large,sometimes distressingly small; 
but the market, not the commission man, 
should be blamed. This is the testimony of 
aman who has known New York markets 
and commission men during nearly the whole 
of a working lifetime. 





Pimply Potatoes.—The cause of this trouble 
has been definitely determined. Minute white 
grubs have been found boring into the tubers, 
roots and rootstocks of the potatoes during the 
growing season. The pupe of these grubs 
have been found in connection with them. 
The grubs and pupz have been proven to be 
the early stages of the common cucumber flea 
beetle, a very injurious insect, the life history 
of which has heretofore been imperfectly 


known. The wound made by the boring of 
the grubresults in the formation of a sliver, 


may not be produced, 
depending, probably, upon the stage of growth 
of the tuber at the time the wound is made. 
The most practical method of preventing the 
pimply potato trouble is to protect the foliage 
against the attacks of flea beetles by thorough 
spraying with bordeaux mixture.—|F. C. 
Stewart, New York experiment station. 

The Benefit of Wood Ashes.—I had } of an 
acre Ou a gravelly knoil which bore only June 
grass, very sinall and thin at that. I put on 
3 bbls of wood ashes and clover started well. 
The next year I put on more ashes and had a 
fair crop of clover. I’put the ashes directly on 
the turf. A man bought a farm of some 50 
acres adjoining mine, and as the old saying is 
‘‘could not raise beans.’’ He could only keep 
one cow and a horse the first year, but he 
made what manure be could and put on about 
« bbls of ashes to the acre. He followed this 


but a pimple n.ay or 


for three or four years, and during his six 
years’ stay he boughft about $25 worth of ma- 
nure. The last two years he cut a heavy hay 


crop, kept four cows and two horses, raised 
60 bu of oats, considerable corn and potatoes 
for his own use and some to sell. He paid $800 
aud sold for $1200. He says he is not much of 














THE GARDEN 


a farmer either.—[W. I. Rider, Addison Co, 


Vermont. 





Plant Some Popcorn.—Plant a small patch in 
the garden. Not only willit be a source of 
much satisfaction for the children next win- 
ter, but in a small way, it can be marketed, 


especiaily in country towns and _ villages. 
Cultivate the same as field or sweet corn. 
Plant somewhat closer, and do not allow 


the hill. 
and red, 


more than four stalks to remain in 
Of the two general varieties, white 


choose the white, as it looks better and if to 
be sold finds a more ready market.—{ Lewis 
O’Follow, Minn. 





The Improved Navy Bean is very popular on 
the Pacific coast, where it is this year being 
largely planted. Some of the commercial bean 
growers in Mich and N Y state are also going 
to plant it on quite a large scale, and it. is 
worthy the attention of every grower of this 
crop. It is offered at only $2 per bu by its 
originator, F. A. English, Farmington, Wash. 


Eggs Without Shells.—Elizabeth: Hens lay 
eggs without shells because their food is 
ficient in lime. Give chopped bone, old mor- 
tar, table scraps, etc. 


Extremely Nervous 


Barely Able to Crawl _Around=Now Per- 
fectly Cured and Doing.Her Own 
Housework. 


‘‘T was extremely nervous, barely able to 
crawl around, with no strength or ambition, 
Icould not sleep, would have very bad 
spells with my heart, and my stomach was 
in a terrible condition. I had dreadful neu- 
ralgia pains in my side, and would be dizzy, 
In the midst of it all I had malarial fever. I 
was miserable for months after; could not 
sit up over half an hour without being all 
exhausted, At last one of my neighbors 
wanted me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, *I 
was persuaded to do so and in a little while 
could eat and sleep better. This encouraged 
me to continue. I have now taken five bot- 
tles, and am perfectly cured. I am doing 
my housework alone.” Mrs. FRED TURNER, 
Barre, Vt. Be sure to get 


Hoo 7s Sarsa- 


. 
parilla 
The Best—in 
effec- 


True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills Pa 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Circular. Low prices for car load lots 
YORK, PA. 


de- 








fact the One 





tasteless, mild, 
All druggists. 


are 
tive. 








YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, 
EAN «Strawberry 


Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
Bear enormously. Denald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Roots; 4 
new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
pisme Small Freitas, mp 
ch Seed. CatalogueykR 










HARRISON" Ss : NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 





FRESH SEEDS. 


Mixed Grasses, Alfalfa, Field Peas, Mangel-Wurzel, 
rots, TurnipS and other Field Seeds. 

A FEW YOUNG JERSEYS of the 
blood. 

SOLID COIN SILVER MILKING TUBES for 
sore and obstructed teats aid hard milking cows. 

Price 50c by mail. WM. CROZIER, Northport, N.Y. 


ws EMPIRE 
” KING 
PERFECT acitaFon iS. No KNAPSACK 


scorching 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FRre. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 


Car- 


Coomassie-Ona 
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Corn 


is a vigorous feeder and responds well to 
liberal fertilization. On corn lands the 
yield increases and the soil improves if 
properly treated with fertilizers containing 


not under 7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but little and is 
sure to lead to profitable culture. 

All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
92 Nassan St... New York. 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
load lots, direct from Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personalsu aed 

Guaranteed and 
, weight. Write me tree pam- 
’ phlet and price-list. 


Z R. R. 
Bek wax FR: LALO 


46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 














This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
cessful in planting. It is a safe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ace 
quainted with 


Gregory’s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory’s Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


Co Marblehead, Mass. ae 


LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


fee VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 

















We crow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery aud Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,000. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 











KILLS ALL BUGS 


You can dust one acre of potatoes in 40 
minutes by doing two rows at once. 
No plaster or water used. With this 
machine you can dust tobacco 
cotton, fruit trees, currant 
: ae etc. BOOK FREE. 


“HOTCHKISS BROS., 
Wallingford, - Conn. 


opRAY PUnpy 






AGENTS WANTED. 








21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. ddress 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 3 


PRAY, PUMPS 

















Best for orchard, garden, 
AS 175,000 sold. Have every im- 
ee orowo® guaranteed. Prices 
kes. 1, tin, @1.50; No.2, iron, 82; 
8,84. Catalogue free. —— 

anted. W. Bl. dohuston & Co, Box 82, Canton, 0 
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Fruit Outlook Generally Promising. 


Following such an enormous crop of apples 
as was harvested last year, a yield of mate- 
rially smaller proportions may be naturally 
expected, although orchards asa rule have 
come through the winter in good shape in 
practically all parts of the country. This is 
indicated in returns to American Agricultur- 
ist so far received, tollowing our inquiries 
relating to crop prospects. So far as peaches 
are concerned, our advices to date show gen- 
eral promise of a good yield in the aggregate, 
although many circumstances may arise later 
to prevent this. Present indications point to 
general health in peach orchards. 

Georgia will probably have much less than 
a full crop, owing to disastrous protracted 
rainfall, yet our later returns may bring mod- 
ifications of this hasty and incomplete report. 
N Y will not produce nearly as many apples 
as last year, but the outlook for peaches and 
other tree fruits is generally good up to early 
this week. Late Crawfords have been injur- 
ed in N J, but the peach outlook in the main 
is promising and apple trees in excellent 
shape. Maryland peach orchards have bloom- 
ed earlier than usual and there is danger of 
late spring frosts. Pennsylvania reports in- 
dicate promise for both peaches and apples. 
In Ohio peach buds were very largely killed 
throughout the winter, but apple orchards are 
in generally excellent condition. Small fruits 
asarule are promising throughout all the 
middle and northern states. While peaches 
have been badly damaged in central and 
southern Mich the outlook in the commercial 
peach-growing section bordering Lake Michi- 
gan_is fairly promising. Other parts of the 
west point to moderate yields unless over- 
taken by disaster. Reports to date from New 
England show general health in orchards. 


Progress in Maple Sugar Making. 


Aside from Ohio and parts of Penusylvania 
where there is a shortage, the 1897 crop of 
maple sugar and syrup isa fullone. This 1s 
especially true of Vermont and northern New 
York, where great activity now prevails. A 
good many trees are yielding fully 14 1bs sugar, 
occasionally 2 lbs and better, and in numerous 
orchards as much has been secured up to date 
as was produced all of last year. The quali- 
ty of this season’s make is generally superior. 
In sharp contrast with the situation in Vt, 
where a large part of the commercial crop is 
already turned off, the maple season in Ohio 
is a short one. This is true of such leading 
sugar counties as Geauga, Trumbull, Summit 
and others. In parts of the state the season 
really closed the first of this month, and out- 
side of the northern portion, the crop is per- 
haps only half a full one, this holding good 
to some extent in Indiana. 

Prices so far paid to producers for sugar 
and syrup are much as last year. The market 
is not opening in as active and firm a manner 
as might be wished. Sugar is selling in 
Vermont to local dealers at 6 to 9c per 
lb, occasionally 10c, and some lots of inferior 
below the inside point named. In northern N 
Y, the sugar season is progressing finely, with 
the prospect of a liberal output. A Jefferson Co 
correspondent reports syrup selling at 65 
to Tic per gal and sugar 5to 8c perlb. The 
favorable progress shown in the leading 
sugar sections, with promise of an ultimately 


large yield of splendid product, leaves noth- 
ing now lacking but a good outlet. That the 
market is not more active than it is must be 
ascribed very largely to the fact of fictitious 
and adulterated goods, this competition cut- 
ting deeply into pure maple product. 


Trade Values of Fertilizing Stuffs. 


Cents per lb 
* 2 "96 OT 


Nitrogen in ammonia salts, 17% 15% 13% 
“ in nitrates, 15 1344 14 
Organic nitrogen in dry and fine 
round fish, 
lood and meat 
and in mixed 
fertilizers, 
in cottonseec 
meal, 
in fine ground 
bone and tank- 
_ age, 
in medium bone 
and tankage, 
in coarse bone 
and tankage, 
Phosphoric acid soluble in water, 
reverted, 
o in dry fine ground 
fish, bone and 
tankage, 
in medium bone 
and tankage, 
in coarse bone and 
tankage, 
insoluble (in am- 
monium citrate) 
in mixed ferti- 
lizers, 
Potash as sulphate and in mixtures 
free from muriate (or chlorides) § 
Potash as muriate, 4%, 416 4% 
The above trade values are, as nearly as 
can be estimated, the average figures at which 
in the six months preceding March 1, the re- 
spective ingredients could be bought at retail 
forcash in the larger markets,in the raw mate- 
rialssun mixed. They also correspond to the 
average wholesale prices for six months end- 
ing March 1, plus about 20 per cent, in the 
case of goods for which we have wholesale 
quotations. The valuations obtained by the 
use of the above figures will be found to agree 
fairly with the reasonable average retail price 
in the large markets of standard raw materi- 
als, such as sulphate of ammvnia, nitrate of 
soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
driéd blood, plain superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), azotin,dry ground fish, ammonite, 
cottonseed meal, bone, tankage and ground 
South Carolina or Florida rock. The sched- 
ule is the one just agreed upon by N E, NJ 
and N Y experiment stations in reckoning 
the ‘‘ estimated value’ ’of fertilizers this season. 


Possibilities in Corn Prices. 


The course of the corn market has beena 
disappointment to producers everywhere, yet 
there is no reason for surprise in the prevail- 
ing low prices. The two latest corn crops were 
record breake1s, totaling approximately 4500 
million bu, much more than ever before raised 
in a two-year period. Home consumption and 
distribution, including exports, though enor- 
mous, have been insufiicient to cut down 
farm reserves to moderate proportions, as 
shown in our special report a month ago. It 
would be idle to offer any guess regarding 
the probable volume of the 1897 crop, 
which will not be fully seeded for weeks to 
come. One thing is apparent, however, that 
unless all signs fail the area put into corn 
will be a full one despite low prices. 

Reasons may be found for a belief in an ul- 
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timate appreciation of corn values, however, 
and a good many people refuse to sell their 
holdings at current figures. Whatever the 
acreage of the ’97 crop, it is by no means sure 
that the yield to be harvested next November 
will nearly approach that of either ’96 or ’95. 
Whether our farmers sell their remaining 
stocks of curn at present low prices, or hold, 
they should at least consider the advisability 
of converting a part of it into prime beef, pork 
and mutton, which are now commanding the 
best prices in many months. 


The Yield of Southern Potatoes.—lLatest ad- 
vices summarizing prospects for the southern 
potato crop, which should begin to move free- 
ly within the next few weeks, suggest a 
smaller yield, particularly in the Atlantic 
coast states. Northern Florida is growing a 
fairly good crop, compared with last year, 
but there is some disappointment through 
bad seed and wet weather. Excessive rain- 
fall and snperabundant moisture have inter. 
fered greatly in the Carolinas, while even 
further north initial reports to American 
Agriculturist point to a shortage. In the 
lower Mississippi valley floods have caused se- 
rious losses, although advices indicate a fair- 
ly liberal yield around New Orleans, while 
discouraging reports come from western Tenn, 
and partsof Ark. More complete returns will 
be summarized in our columns next week. 


Will Hold Sugar Until Fall—The 
seems to be about over in this section, 
er rainy and frost nearly out of the ground 
in the woods. Trees yielded 1}to2 lbs. Price 
now offerea only 6c P lb for sugar; at first 
local dealers paid as high as 15e. A number 
of farmers will doubtless hold until next fall 
or winter.—[G. H. Hurlburt, Franklin Co,NY, 


No Coal Tar! 


season 
weath- 





WARRANTED PURELY VEGETABLE. 


See Bulletin No. 13, 
Department of Agriculture, Pennsylvania. 


The Celebrated Thatcher’s 
Orange Butter Color 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma at 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, from 
the analysis of the Government Chemists and Ex- 
perts; also Thatcher’s Cream Cheese Color. For 
circulars and price lists, send your address to 


THE THATCHER MANUF’G CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 
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§ Fertilizers 


ON ALI FARM AND GARDEN CROPS. 
Being superior in quality, manufacture, and condition, they possess the highest crop-pro- 
ducing powers, and therefore yield at harvest larger returns than those of any other make. 


2=5 
-s{ BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., Boston, Mass., Rochester, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Augusta, Ga. 
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Scandal in enforcement of the oleo laws at 
Pittsburg is being investigated by a legisla- 
tive committee. An unsavory state of affairs 
is being uncovered. Now the fraudulent sale 
of bogus butter for the genuine besmirches 
all engaged in the nefarious traffic. 
mneseuniaiiiiibpateatii 

Posters giving particulars about spraying 
for insects and fungus pests, or for other 
purposes, are being put up in all the rural 
postoftices in some states. They are furnished 
by the state experiment station. There cer- 
tainly is no excuse for ignorance among farm- 
ers when these and other means of knowl- 
edge are to be had for the asking or ata 
nominal cost. 





Photographs of farm scenes, horses or other 
animals of special merit, gardens, devices for 
making work easier indoors or out, are al- 
ways welcomed by The Editor. But we must 
remind our friends to always write the full 
name and address of sender on back of each 
photo, together with any particulars that will 
lend interest to the pictures. Unless this is 
done,even if the photos are accompanied by a 
special letter, itis possible for mistakes or 
confusion to arise. 





It is an odd cover which we have on this 
week’s paper, isn’t it? The artist who drew 
it, Will Bradley, is celebrated for his cover 
designs, which are made for decorative pur- 
poses rather than as pictures, and therefore 
are emblematic and conventional in subject 
and treatment. He seems this time to have 
chosen a March hare for an April holiday and 
put him in an oriental palace. The idea of 
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the hare is this: There isa German legend 
(believed by the young German children to 
this day), that the hare lays the Easter eggs. 
A benevolent duchess, so runs the story, in- 
troduced the first hens in a little German vil- 


lage, and colored the eggs they laid for the 
children, placing them in nests in a green 
wood near the hamlet. When the children 


found them, they wondered if the duchess’s 
hens could have laid them, and one little 
girl said, ‘‘No hen could lay such gay eggs, 
and I believe it was a hare,’’ and she pointed 
to an opening in the bushes where one was 
seen. ‘‘Yes, yes, it must have been the 
hares, the dear, darling little hares!’’ agreed 
the children. And the pretty idea grew 
throughont the Fatherland and was even car- 
ried to other countries. 





Arbor Day and Public Schools. 


The idea of Arbor day, which is being ob- 
served in many states this month, originated 
in the west, where the absence of trees on the 
monotonous plains was severely felt, especiai- 
ly by those used to the wooded hills and valleys 
of the east. In addition to beautifying the home, 
Arbor day has for its object the planting of 
trees, shrubs and flowers in school yards, partic- 
ularly country schools. We know ot no place 
where encouragement along lines is 
more needed. While some districts have 
planted trees in the school yard, the vast ma- 
jority of them, even herein the middle and 
eastern states, have neglected it. Too 
often a barnlike structure is built upon 
a lot devoid of ornamental or shade trees of 
any kind and in many cases no attempt has 
been male even to seed tlie lawn to grass. 

Begin this year by plauting half a duzen 
trees in the school yard. Lay outatew flow- 
er beds and place them in charge of the schol- 
ars. A few of the most hardy shrubs, such as 
roses and lilacs, are easily grown yet add much 
to the attractiveness of a school lawn. If each 
pupil is made to feel that he has a personal 
interest in the good appearance of the school 
yard, the trees will not be injured or the ten- 
der plants destroyed, as is now contended by 
some school boards. Not only will the pupil 
be benetited by the more congenial surround- 
ing, but the first principles of horticulture and 
plant growth can be easily taught. The ger- 
mination of the seed, the development of roots 
and their uses, the unfolding and growth of 
leaves, the relation of soil to plant, and value 
of moisture, can all be studied. This knowl- 
edge will create a genuine respect for a grow- 
ing plant and will be of lasting benefit to the 
child, whether he be destined to live amid ru- 
ral surroundings or the more artificial envi- 
ronment of the city. 

Every school should be first and foremost in 


these 


observing Arbor day this month with appro- 
priate public exercises after the planting of 
trees and shrubs is done. 

— 


Have freight rates on milk to New York 
city been reduced, as ordered by the interstate 
commerce commission? This is the question 
we wish all our subscribers would answer 
who ship wilk on the lines of railway covered 
by the decision. Full particulars of this de- 
cision and the exact rates which it provides 
from the different shipping stations, are pub- 
lished in the present issue for the first time, 
from the official records of the commission. 
American Agriculturist will do its part to 
compel the railroads to obey this decision, 
hence the above inquiry. This verdict of the 
commission is far more important than ap- 
pears on its face. It puts the commission on 
record as opposing a uniform freight rate for 
varying distances—the postal principle which 
it has been earnestly argued should be ap- 
plied to freight transportation. Evidently it 
will be many years before this principle will 
be acquiesced in. On the other hand, it is 
true that except on milk, the long distance 
rate on most merchandise has been material- 
ly reduced of late years, while local freight 
rates, in most cases,are stiil excessively higk. 
This devision in the milk case is on a par 
with the verdict rendered last year on the 
complaint of the shippers of vegetables from 
South Carolina, and shows that the interstate 
commerce commission is animated by a de- 
sire to do justice to the manitold interests in- 
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volved. It is evident that the powers of this 
or some similar body must be greatly enlarg- 
ed in order to reform the many abuses that 
still exist in our transportation system, for 
the commission’s power to enforce its de- 
crees is still questioned. ‘This latter point is 
about to be decided by the courts in the case 
of the joint traffic association. 


——= 





Those wool growers who are again at Wash 
ington this week waking extreme tariff de- 
mands, overlook one vital point: That farm- 
ers as well as other people, quite irrespective 
of political parties, are eager for a tariff that 
shall be so reasonable as to commend itself 
for a number of years. Except for the highest 
taxes on luxuries, the people seein to want a 
measure about halfway between the high rates 
of the surplus-creating McKinley bill and the 
low rates of the deficiency-creating Wilson 
act. Such a law would probably be allowed 
to stand for ten or a dozen years, while _poli- 
tics were devoted to otlier issues. Such free- 
dom from the violent tariff changes of the past 
tive years would work wonders for the coun- 
try. Let our people know where they are 
on this proposition. And the woul men should 
not insist on such extreme rates as to disgust 
the public and kick the whole thing over. 
The wool grower will profit more by having 
the thing settled for a long time than by ex- 
orbitant protection for a couple of years only. 





Prizes of $100, $75 and $50 respectively are 
offered by the national irrigation congress for 
the three best papers or essays on topics re- 
lating to irrigation. Competition is open to 
all except salaried employees of the U S gov- 
ernment. The papers should be based upon 
experience and observation and should con- 
tain new facts of value. Legal, historical or 
foreign matter must be avoided except in so 
far as it illustrates local conditions. Discuss 
facts, not opinions. Make all statements clear 
and concise. Limit the scope to one or two 
main points. The papers must contain not 
less than 10,000 words or more than 20,000 and 
they must be in the nands of E. R. Moses, 
Great Bend, Kan, before July 1, 1897. For 
more complete information, write Mr Moses. 


ec 


The sugar trust is moving upon the United 
States senate with all its forces. But it won’t 
succeed in obtaining special favors at the ex- 
pense of American growers of sugar beets and 
cane, if the senate is alive to its duty. Write 
Hon A. R. Aldrich, chairman senate tinance 
committee, and to buth the senators from your 
state (address them all at Washington, D C). 
to leave the sugar schedule just as it passed 
the housg, except to strike out free sugar from 
Hawaii. This will give our domestic sugar 
producers a fair show—not excessive protec- 
tion, but only reasonable encouragement— 
while reducing by one-half the special favors 
granted the trust in the present law. 


cr —_ 


Valuable lessons may be learned from the 
experience of apple growers the past season. 
One is that fruit packed and placed in cold 
storage in tvo ripe condition will not turn out 
satisfactorily in the spring. Large quantities 
put away last fall as fine, and counted as long 
keepers, are turning out pvoorly. Such fruit 
as was stored in best condition is now selling 
at top prices of the season. If the rule holds 
that a year of great abundance and over-bear- 
ing is followed by a moderate yield the next 
season, the apple crop of 1897 will prove much 
more manageable. Spray your trees intelli- 
gently and thoroughly, that profits accruing 
from the sale of chuvice fruit next fall may 
make up for losses the past season. 
‘nscale 

The Nicaragua canal is going to be built. 
The present special session of congress prob- 
ably will not concern itself with this vast en- 
terprise, but it is an issue that will forge to 
the front at the regular session next winter. 
We are firm believers in the desirability of 
this canal to the whole country. Moreover, 
we believe the people will in due time be 
ready to have Uncle Sam build and operate 
the canal without fooling around with any 
construction company, whose chief purpose in 
previous national undertakings has been to 
enrich itself at the expense of taxnayers. 
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The Victory of [Milk Shippers. 


From First Page. ] 

stations within the next 90 miles, and extend 

about 190 miles from the terminai. The 

fourth section will comprise stations be- 
yond 190 miles. In establishing rates of 
freight for these groups or ‘‘zones,’’ the 

commission does not change the present 5% 

tigure from stations wore distant than 190 

miles; nor does it disturb the present differ- 

ence of 18c demanded for carrying the 40-qt 
can of cream, over the milk rate. 

All groups or divisions defined 

to distances include stations on 

lines as follows: 
MAIN LINES. 

Group 1: 40 wiles from terminal, 23-cent rate. 
West Shore—Tappan, N Y,19 miles, to 
Jones Point, N Y, mH miles. 

Erie—Suffern, N Y, miles, to 
N Y, 37 miles. 

Group 2: Next 60 miles; 

West Shore—Iona island, 41 
gerties, 99 miles. 

Erie—Southtield, 41 miles, to Pond Eddy, 99 
miles. 

Ontario and Western—Cornwall, 52 miles, 
to Summitville, 93 miles. 

Lackawanna—Portland, Pa, 82 
Spragueville, about 98 miles. 

Lehigh Valley—Easton, Pa, 76 
Whitehall, 99 miles. 

Group 3: Next 90 miles, 29-cent rate. 

West Shore—Catskill, 110 miles, to © 
harie, 190 miles. 

Erie—Parker’s Glen, 
hanna, 191 miles. 

Ontario and West Mountaindale—101 miles, 
to Franklin, 190 miles. 

Lackawanna—Henryville, about 101 
to New Milford, about 188 miles. 

Lehigh Valley—Laury’s, 101 miles, to 
som, 189 miles. 

Group 4: Beyond 190 miles, present rate of 
32 cents. Stations on defendant lines locat- 
ed more than 1% miles from terminal. 

BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 

West Shore: Wallkill Valley—Group 
stations. 

Ulster and Delaware—Group 2. Stony Hol- 
low, %4 miles, to Olive Branch, 98 miles. 
Group 3 (30 miles), Brown’s station, 101 
miles, Pine Hill, 126 miles. (Stations be- 
yond are in fourth division ) 

Erie—Newburg branch from ‘Turner’s, New- 
burg branch from Greycourt, Pine Island 
branch, Montgomery branch, Middletown 
and Crawford branch, Group 2, all stations. 

Jefferson or Carbondale branch. Group 3. 
Stations from which short line distance 
via Scranton branch of O & W is 190 miles 
or less. Group 4, all other stations. 

Lehigh and Hudson River: Group 2, all sta- 
tions 

Ontario and Western—Dhiladelphia, R & N E. 
Group 2. All stations to Hudson river. 

Ellenville branch—Group 2. All stations. 

Scranton branch—Group 3. All stations to 
Forest City, 19) miles. Group 4. All sta- 
tions beyond 190 miles. 

Delhi braneh—Group 3. 
cy, 190 miles. 

Port Jervis, Mont & N Y—Group 3, all sta- 
tions. 

Other branches and 
all stations. 


according 
the various 


Tuxedo, 


26-cent rate. 


miles, to Sau- 


miles, to 


miles, to 


anajo- 


102 miles, to Susque- 


miles, 


Ran- 


2, all 


Stations to Delan- 


connections—Group 4, 


On the Use of Good Paint. 


That ‘‘the best is the cheapest’’ is a saying 
which applies with special truth to paint. 
There are so many cheap paints on the mar- 
ket, and so many new and untried brands 
and chemical mixtures of unknown or infe- 
rior quality, that it is refreshing to know that 
one can still obtain the reliable white lead 
paints which experience has long demonstrat- 
ed to be of the best quality. The best known 
brands of white lead paints are those that 
have been acquired by the National Lead 
Company, whose advertising in our columns 
constantly arrests attention. The people con- 
nected with the various factories operated by 
this concern have had a long and remarkably 
successful experience in the paint business. 
While their goods fuily sustain their reputa- 
tion for reliability, as being based on white 
lead of superior quality, yet every improve- 
ment in the manufacture and sale of paints 
that human ingenuity, experience or capital 
can devise, is employed, so that these 
paints, which represent perfection, can still 
be sold at prices consistent with the times. 
Samples of colors and a booklet giving much 





TIMELY TOPICS 


information of great value to all who would 
use paint in any form, will be sent free to any- 
one who will write the following postal to the 
National Lead Company, No 1 Broadway, 
New York: ‘‘Seeing the notice of your paints 
in American Agriculturist, please send me 
your booklet of colors, instructions, prices, 
ete.’’ (Sign full name and postoflice, county 
and state.) 


— 

The Corn Trade Year Book for 1896, publish- 
ed by George J. S. Broomhall of Liverpool, 
has just made its appearance in enlarged 
form, containing valuable statistics pertain- 
ing to the world’s grain supply. The com- 
piler has secured for its pages the final official 
returns of foreign crops, and places the Rus- 
sian wheat yield at 372,000.000 bu against 
405,000,000 in ’95. The Russian rye crop for 
°96 is reported at 672 millions, compared with 
728 millions a year earlier. Late advices to 
the Corn Trade News make the outlook in 
Russia for the ‘97 wheat crop only fairly 
promising. 


Per Capita Wool 


Consumption— Applying 
the estimated population of Kurope and 
North America tu estimated available sup- 
plies, Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, the London 
wool dealers, place the consumption of raw 
wool per head of population at 5.09 lbs last 
year, compared with 5.42 lbs in ’9. Their 
estimate for ’94 was 5.17 Ibs, for ’93 5.22 lbs, 
for ’89 4.99 lbs and for ’85 4.73 lbs. 


Friendly to American Horses.—In ’9 the U 
K purchased inthis country 17,930 horses, 
almost double the number a year earlier. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Newark grange entertained Palmyra and 
Marion granges April 3, at which 240 partook 
of a sumptuous feast. After the dinner all re- 
tirea to the grange hall, where about 300 Pa- 
trons and friends were furnished with a liter- 
ary feast consisting of music, recitations and 
toasts. A speech was made by Mrs Stoddard 
of Palmyra. Atthe close of the literary en- 
tertainment, an hour was spent in social con- 
verse. 

Floyd grange with its newly elected lec- 
turer, Miss Mary Lawton, is doing excellent 
work. Something for the good of the order is 
given atevery meeting. Three are to be in- 
itiated soon. 

I believe that lack of information regarding 
what the grange is doing is one of the princi- 
pal causes of dormancy in many of our sub- 
ordinate granges. It is through the medium 
of the press that we are brought into closer 
touch and sympathy with other sections of 
our country and by the more thorough circu- 
lation of grange principles that outside opno- 
sition is removed and thus we can the more 
easily maintain our own standing and in- 
crease our influence.—|State Master O. H. 
Hale. 

Charlton grange held an anniversary meet- 
ing; the roads were in a very bad condition 
and the attendance was not large; all present 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. Supper was 
served at 6pm, after which those present 
were entertained with music and recitations. 
An address was given by Past Master G. C. 
Valentine, who was the first master of the 
grange, followed by Past Master W. I. Cavert 
and Master A. §. Larkin. This grange was 
the first one organized in Saratoga Co and 
this was its seventh anniversary. The regular 
meeting was held April 3; 33 Patrons were 
entertained by Lecturer Springer with an ad- 
vertising contest. 

Milton grange has received several mem- 
bers; two Patrons have recently died, Mrs 
Walters and Mrs George Hammond. 

OHIO. 

Acme grange of Columbia was organized a 
year ago with 100 charter members. The 
number is increasing and there is no sign of a 
lack of interest. No farming community can 
afford to be without some organization and 
we can find no fault with the grange, writes 
F. J. Lewis. 

















(NATIONAL LAND ROLLER. 


BUY For information about 

THE the best Land-roller, 

» Horse-power, Thresher, 

Sal Feed eet Fanning- 

a mill, Circular- 

a for F c: aw 7 Machine. and poe. 

power, send for Fearless Catalogue. For Fodder- 

cutters, Carriers and Drag-sa Machifes, and for infor- 

mation showing “Why Pays,” send for 
Ensilage Cataleave. 

Address, MINAKD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥- 


Are you going to build? 

Do you want to fix up your old 
buildings ? 

If so, do not use common tarred 
paper for any purpose. It will 
soon dry out and become lifeless. 
Use Neponset Paper. It is odor- 
less, clean, and economical. 

For outside covering use Vefon- 
set Red Rope Fabric. It is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 
clapboards, and does not 
nearly as much, —only one 
a square foot at the factory, with 
the necessary nails “i tin caps. 

For repairing old buildings, 
leaky roofs, for making warm hot- 
beds, green-houses, sheds, barns, 
hen-houses, etc., WMeponset Fabric 
does the business. Absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof, and frost- 
proof. Use it in buildings of every 
description, if you want them warm 
and dry. It takes the place of 
back plaster in dwellings, and will 


not crack or crumble 

Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


cost 


cent 

















Buy a ae 


a carriage, a pheton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the bene- 


fit of first price, and a personal guar- 
antee of reliability. We sell only our 
own work, and stand responsibie for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U. 8. Treas- 
ury. Illustrated Catalogue and price 

list free. Send for it to-day. 


The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company, 
Box E , Columbus, Ohio. 

















“12 CONSUMER AT.ONE 


» FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Save 40 per cent. and buy our 
“PARLOR CITY” Bicycle 

at $43.75—barrel hub, 

seamless tubing, ail 


AY vA AYA latest improvements; 
% Ss S @ marvel of beauty 
Diem strength and speed. 


Our“GOLD COIN” Top . 

Buggy at$44.50 cannot MY 

be bought elsewhere 

for less than $75.00. 

Sent on approval. 2 

OA BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE cO., 
Box B BINGHAMTON, NN. Y. 
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When writir g to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 








The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Well Cleaned Out. 

The prospects are now for.one of the larg- 
est tobacco crops in Lancaster Co that has 
been known for years. Growers are now con- 
sidering their acreage for the season and the 
ready sale of last year’s crops at fair prices 
will undoubtedly cause a largely increased 
acreage. In some localities it will be almost 
double that of last year and a fair estimate 


for the county is that 1t will be nearly one- 
half larger than the crop of 1896, when more 
than 8000 a were planted. New York dealers 


have agents out scouring the country for old 


goods, but snch tobacco is as scarce now 
among growers as last year’s crops. What 
little was found brought unusually high 


prices and not a little of it had lain away in 
sheds and country warehouses almost forgot- 
ten. The boom brought it to light and ali the 
lucky owners realized handsome proiits from 
the sales. One New York dealer purchased 
to the amount of $150,000 and then did not get 
all he desired. This gentleimau was the heav- 
iest buyer, but many others bought large 
amounts. It is estimated that a total of over 


$1,000,000 has been paid in J.ancaster Co in 
the past 60 days for tobacco, much of which 
sum went into the poekets of farmers. Good 


prices were also obtained for the 1896 crop. 


The Wisconsin Tobacco Crop. 

About all the old and new tobacco in grow- 
ers’ hands Jan 1 has been bought by repre- 
sentatives of large packing houses located in 
all sections of the country. Growers hold 
but very small quantities and we hardly see 
how growers can expect prices to make any 
considerable advance over what they have 
been the past 2 mos. Plant beds are beiig 
cared for, fertilizers purchased and land be- 
ing prepared for the 1897 crop. Prospects are 
that the acreage will be greatly increased. A 
Pleasant Springs tobaceo grower delivered at 
a Stoughton warehouse his total product of 
tobacco for the years ’92, ’93, ’94, "95 and ’96 
and received over $8500 for the five crops. 
An average of 1700a year for5 yrs from a 
little patch of tobacco ground would seem to 
be a pretty good showing in these hard times. 





Onto—Offerings of Burley leaf during Jan, 
Feb and March, ’97, 29,000 hhds, same time 
"OG 22.300, ’°95 29,400, ’94 28,300. Actual sales 
’O7 20,950, 796 15,100, °95 20.600, ’94 19,800. Re- 
ceipts and stock ’97 34,150, ’96 34.700, ’95 
36,350, 794 40,100. Stock on hand April 1, 
13,890, °96 19,900, ’95 14,700, °94 18,850. 
the stock movement has been lively and 
volume of business large, prices have 
very low, so much so great dissatisfaction is 
reported by many growers. The only remedy 
for 1897 is to diversify and cut down the acre- 
age. 

MARYLAND—Experience has taught us that 
heavy clay soils will not as a rule produce the 


pretty yellow leaf, with small stem and uni- 
form in length and texture, that always de- 


mands the highest prices when put upon the 
market. Our alluvial soils are better adapt- 
ed, with proper treatment, to the growth of 
this character of tobacco; then our loam soils, 
which contain an admixture of sand, clay 
and other matter favorable tothe growth of 
the tobacco plant, will produce a_=éé sai- 
able tobacco. But J incline to the opinion 
that it does not and will not pay us to culti- 
vate our heavy clay soils in tobacco. The 
usual product trom such soils composes in 
great part the bulk of the common grades of 
tobacco now cumbering our market and the 
markets of the world and which are with 
difticulty sold for le P lb or at best not ex- 
ceeding 3 or 4c P 1b, a figure clearly below the 
cost of production, and hence, the production 
of which must be reduced to a minimum. 
(Samuel Cox, Jr, to Md Farmers’ Institute. 
Tobacco on Hop Land.—M. D. S.would prob- 
ably succeed in growing a fair quality of ci- 
gar leaf tobacco on his hop land in Clinton 
Co, N Y, but his questions display absolute 
ignorance of this crop. It is one of the most 
difficult crops to grow 1n_ perfection, and it is 
still more difticult to cure it properly. The 
best investment any present or prospective 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For Allaying Hoarseness and irritation of the 
throat, ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are won- 
derfully effective. Avoid imitations. 


Small Prices for Vehicles and Harness.— 


The Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, 
Elkhart, Ind, have for 24 years been selling 


their goods direct to consumers at factory 
prices. Horse owners should send four large, 
free catalog that will save them money. 








TOBACCO 


grower of tobacco can make is to send $2 to 
this office, or to any book seller, for our new 
work of more than 500 pages on Tobacco Leaf, 
Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Mannu- 
facture, which describes in the minute detail 
necessary every item in the suecessful pro- 
duction, curing and marketing of any variety 


of tobaccc. It would be folly for one igno- 
rant of this crop to undertake to grow and 


cure it ftom the instructions given in a short 
paragraph in our columns—the more so when 
for a couple of dollars can be had all the 
teachings of science and of the best experts in 
tobacco culture. 
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Short Sugar Season in Tioga—This is indi- 
cated by reason of light snowfall and little 
frost,with the yield of sap up to late last week 
about an average; syrup slightly darker than 
usual. J.ocal demand for all offered at good 
prices, syrup 80c to $1 per gal, sugar 7 to 10c 
per lb. In Potter Co, sugar seiling at 7 to 8c 
and syrup 60 to 70c, with yield nearly a full 
one. Snowfall at the close of last week. 


An Important Hay Section—The acreage this 
year will be much less owing to dry weather 
and failure of seed to catch last spring.—([R. 
F. Carter, Jefferson Co, N Y. 











Get the 


Genuine 
LD 
Ost 


The best Washing Powder made. 

Best for all cleaning, does the 

work quickly, cheaply and 
thoroughly. 





It’s economy to buy the 4lb. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, 8t. Louis, 


New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia. 



















Try a New 


«> 
é 
& 
Ld 


working closer to plants. Steel, blade 


den Tools. Every one of them is 


al 
& 
e 
e 
& 
@ est shapes and improved designs. 


Sold by implement dealers every where. 


2 
= Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. 









Try the W. & C. “‘Lightning,” the new Shuffle Hoe. 
long way ahead of the old style hoes; the V shaped blade cuts 


easier, quicker; the turned-up tips are guards that allow 
: shank, 6 ft. ney F 
of the whole line of W. & C. Farm and Gar- 


best for its purpose; all have the new- 


Shuffle 


A 











It is typical 







the 








and learn about 
the best line of 
hoes, rakes, forks, 
hooks, wheelbarrows, etc. 

























Jackson, Michigan. 
THAT 


FENCE a 


‘turn all kinds of stock and 
that will keep peace be- 
tween you & your neigh- 
bors. One that will keep 
your stock in and your 
neigh bor’sout. Its name is 


“Hartman” Stockade 


is constructed of the 
best steel wire,is so woven 
that it takes up its own 
expansion « contrac- 
— tion and is economical. 
It meets every requirement of the farm ata cost within 
the easy reach of all. Cannot blow down or burn 
up. Catalogue and price list upon application. Address 


HARTMAN MFG. GO. Ellwood City, Pa. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, } OR (277 BRoaDWay, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ) ? NEw YORE. 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohie 


The Shuart: Earth Grader 


A new and highly efficient 
road machine. “Out of 
sight”’also for rapid and ac- 
curate leveling. In use 
from_ the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Address 



























B. F. SHUART, [ifr., Oberlin, O. 








Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 






With Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in. place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE of 
Hot Air Pumping Engines, 


The Rider Engine Co. and De Lamat 
Iron Works have consolidated, En- 
sarges facilities, cheapening of cost 
and the production ofan improved and 
better engine for pumping water en- 
able the new firm to make immense 
reductions in prices, Send for new 
catalogues now ready. Address, 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 








22 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Burke, Franklin Co, April 13—Farmers who 
sugar or- 
manure, 


are not fortunate enough to own a 
chard have been very busy hauling 
working up wood piles and getting ready for 
the rush of spring work. The weather has 
been fine and sugar makers have had to work 
night and day inthe larger camps. Amos 
and Henry Tucker have put up a hay barn on 
the place they bought last spring. 


Dutchess Co q—At East Fishkill, the 

of insurance on farm buildings is much high- 
er than in former years. The Bogardus farm, 
one of the best in town, was recently sold to 
R. R. Barrett for $6000. A good black horse 
was stolen from A. Robinson’s stabie April 1 
and has not been recovered. Much plowing 
has been done and grain and grass have a 
good start.——At Chestnut Ridge, winter 
grain is in splendid condition. Farmers are 
buy ing an unusual amount of commercial fer- 
tilizers. Hay is plenty. Veal calves are the 
best paying farm product. Cows sell well 
at auctions. Farmers learned from last fail’s 
experience that quality and not quantity pays 
best in apple growing and trees are being 
carefully trimmed this year. 
April 14—A. H. Clark 
has rented his farm to Charles § Smith. Hol- 
brook Bros have sold their season’s make 
of butter to the Fenimore house, Coopers- 
town. Samuel Levy of the Cooperstown milk 
station is paying 2c per qt. Alson Taylor 
intends to sell his mill property and move to 
Oneonta. The 40-acre farm of William Mer- 
rill will be sold at forced sale, May 28. Very 
little maple sugar has yet been made. From 
a flock of 3000 hens James F. Clark of Coop- 
erstown gathers nearly 1500 eggs a day. 
F: armers have begun plowing and setting hop 
poles. Two blacksmith shops will be built 
this summer. Mrs Frank V. Doubleday va- 
eated her farm in Pierstown, April 1, and 
moved to Oakville. The hop market is dull 
with prices ranging from 2 to Te per Ib. 


Florida, April 13—Winter 
grain looks well and there is a large acreage. 
Stock wintered well. Many farmers are 
short of feed. Farm help $12 to 15 per 
month. Farmers are going into the poultry 
business quite extensively in this section. 


rate 


Flycreek, Otsego Co, 


Montgomery Co, 


Genesee Co —At Le Roy, there was a 
the 9th. Farmers are disposed to 
raise a variety of crops rather than depend 
on one. Owing to decay and shrinkage the 
cabbage crop from the Charles Kendall farm, 
which has just been put on the market, will 
leave a small margin. Wages are $15 to 18 
per month. At recent auction sales horses 
sold for 45 to 80 each. New milch cows are 
in demand at 50 to 45. Shotes and small pigs 
are scarce and high. The latter are 5 per 
pair.——At Byron, potato growers are de- 
spondent. Many thousands of bushels of last 
year’s crop are still unsold. 


The price is 12 
to 13c. Some plowing has been done. Wheat 
needs rain. Much barley is still in farmers’ 
hands.——-At Bethany, farmers are at a 


heavy snow 


loss 
to know what crops to raise on acconnt of the 
low prices jeans, which have been one of 
the main crops, are worth about 50c per bu. 
Sheep are all out of the county and since the 
prospect of a wool tariff there is nore anxiety 
to get them back tlfan there was to get rid of 
them. 
Knowelhurst, 
is abundant with no 
Cows are bringing good prices 
been bought up and driven away; they 
brought good prices. Sheep wintered well 
and all have had good luck with lambs this 
spring. Pigs are plenty and bring $2 to 2.50 
each. A great amount of maple sugar was 
made last week. Sawmills are busy cutting 
out hardwood lumber for market and sawing 
custom logs fur building purposes. Potatoes 
are plenty and sell for 50c per bu. Apples are 
nearly all gone; they rotted badly A large 
amount of fodder corn will be raised here, but 
the staple crops are hay, oats, buckwheat and 
potatoes. Littie fruit is grown except apples. 


Warren Co, April 14—Hay 
local demand. 
and oxen have 


Onondaga Co, April 13—March 
ontset. Frost 


in places 


Lafayette, 
was mild, though rough at the 
is well ont of the ground and roads 
are in bad condition. Stock came through 
in good condition. Fodder not as scarce or 
high priced as was anticipated. A mild win- 
ter and careful feeding have made the supply 
last. The supply of loose hay in Syracuse 
market is fully up to the dewand and prices 
lower than in early winter. Potatoes plenty 
and no advance in price. Cabbage still plen- 
ty, though considerable was shipped of late. No 
demand for farms and but few changes in 
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real estate except from failures and foreclos- 
ures. An effort to start a creamery at Cardiff 
by Mr Hinckley did not receive much en- 
couragement. 


Oneida Co 0—At Boonville, hay and grain 
lasted well. More mill feed was sold during 
the winter than ever before. Farmers are 
feeding grain cut green last year instead of 
hay.——At Floyd, W. Rowlands has opened 
his cheese factory. H. W. Evans has leased 
his farm to Charles Ames. Milo Kingsbury 
has bought the Methodist parsonage and 
has moved in. 


Putnam Co q—Very little 
tilizer will be bought this spring. Farmers 
who have carried potatoes through the win- 
ter are much disappointed in prices. Apples 
are low and sell slowly. Winter Pippins sell 
for $1 per bbl.——At Cold Spring, little 
plowing has been done yet. Raspberry canes 
were badly winter killed. Stock of all kinds 
low. A larger acreage of potatoes will be 
planted than usual. Peaches apparently un- 
injured and promise a full crop. Good help 
scarce. 

Sodus, Wayne Co, Apri] 14—Owing to the 
light snows of the winter berry canes were 
not broken and young orchards have escaped 
serious injury from the depredations of mice 
and rabbits. Indications now point to an 
abundant yield of all kinds of fruit except 
Baldwin apples. The present price of pep- 
permint oil, $1 per Ib to the producer, has a 
discouraging effect upon mint growers and 
wiil greatly reduce the arreage. Barreled 
apples have been well cleaned up; not over 
5000 bbls remain in the county. Choice evap- 
orated apples, boxed, are bringing fro1 33 to 
38e per lb. 

Saratoga Co oO 


commercial fer- 


—At Galway, many changes 
are being made and some are moving to the 
villages and cities, renting their farms and 
selling if they have opportunity. Farin help 
is scarce andl wages are nearly as high as in 
wartime. Last year’s seeding is nut looking 
very well and more grass seed than usual will 
be sown. Saratoga Springs will have a rac- 
ing season in July and August which it is 
hoped will boom that place and afford farm- 
ers an outlet for produce. The Ballston fair 
will be held as usual the last week in Aun- 
gust. The premium list has been revised and 
is now being printed. Work has been resum- 
ed on the electric road from Ballston to Rock 
City Falls. At an auction sale on the Me- 
Queen farm, stock. brought fair prices. <A 
pair of cream colts 4 and 5 years old sold for 
$200. The imported Clydesdale stallion Mon- 
reith was put up at auction and bid in at 41. 
The Galway creamery 1s expecting to run- 
with an increased number of cows this sea- 
son. Matthew Armer has moved to his son’s 
farm near the old homestead. James L. Par- 
ent is repairing his house and adding needed 
improvemenut.—-—At Northumberland, paper 
and pulp mills are running on full time. Mr 
Billings has put up about 5000 tons of ice for 
the New York market. He is feeding 175 
head of western steers for market. He grinds 
his own feed and cuts all his hay and stalks. 
Several farms are for sale. Henry Peck has 
bought 20 acres of land of Mr Reed. The 
grange is prospering with about 30 members. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


An important Measure. . 

The state live stock sanitary board is active- 
ly engaged urging the passage of the bili now 
pending in the legislature to provide for the 
investigation of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals. The act proposes an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the purpose, to be under the di- 
rection of the state live stock sanitary board 
of which Gov Hastings is the president. 
In a circular which has been issued by the 
boaid the importance of the subject is clear- 
ly set forth as follows: A large proportion of 
the inhabitants of P ennsy lvania depend upon 
the live stock industry. It represents an in- 
vestment of approximately 125,000,000 in this 
state alone and is essential, not only to the 
progress and prosperity, but to the continua- 
tion of agriculture, upon which 43 per cent of 
the inhabitants of the state directly depend. 
It is at this time suffering seriously from 
the ravages of certain contagious diseases 
which occasion actual loss amounting to 
more than 6,000,000 yearly. The live stock 
sanitary board is actively engaged in the 
suppression of these diseases. and is making 
progress toward this end, but 1ts progress 
would be more certain and rapid if further in- 
formation in relation to many of the questions 
it has to deal with were obtainable. The 
rapid extinction of tuberculosis in Pennsyl- 
vania would cost several million dollars, and 





the most serious, it ig 


although this is one of 
destructive diseases 


but one of a number of 
It is highly probable that less expensive 
measures can be devised whereby the sanie 
result may be obtained, but it is necessary, 
however, that a careful scientific inquiry 
should be made in relation to these questions 
as a basis for future public action. The cost 
of the proposed investigations, compared to 
the present loss resulting from these diseases, 
would be infinitesimal. 


Farmington, Warren Co, April 14—The sug- 
Sugar 
Mik l 


spring 


ar season was short with a good run. 
started at l4c, but soon dropped to Te. 
plowing has been done and oats and 
wheat will be sown Cattle wintered 
well. Creameries began operations the 3d 
with a fair supply ot milk. They will get 
considerable more as soon as veal calves are 
sola. Veals are worth 43¢ per lb 1 w, dressed 
pork 54 to 6c. The local market for butter 
ranges from 15 to 23c per lb, eggs are plenty 
at 8c per doz, hay $6 to 8 per ton at barns 
Good dairy cows are selling as high as 35 to 
40 each. Real estate is very low. One farm 
for which 6000 was offered 26 years ago was 
sold recently for 2000 and it is apparently in 
as good condition as before and one large 
barn has been built within a few years 
Westfall, Pike Co. April 14—The 
has been beautiful and early spring work has 
progressed rapidly. Grass is green and win- 
ter grain in excellent condition. Farmers are 
working out road taxes. Oats, buckwheat 
and rye are low with little demand. There 


soon. 


weather 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 

thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class.to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word 
each insertion 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise 


ment, and each initial. or anumber, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements o 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTCURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will prove a 
paying Investment. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


f 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 





-Fifty strong plants of thi sz 

perfect flowerin fi arg 
Satisfaction guara 
” St. C Catharine 


jy TILLIAMS STRAWBERRY- 

Canadian Market Strawberry, 
heavy cropper; any address, postpaid; #1, 
teed. WH. H. BUNTING, “Carlton fruit Farm, 
Ontario, Canada. 





OMERS. BROTHER & CO., 611 Liberty street, Pittsburg ‘ 
tO Commission Merchants in Fruits, Vegetables and Produce, | 
vite inquiries and correspondence. Reliable market advices and 
references. 





W HITE WY ANDOTTES only Eggs for hatching from st 


vigorous stock. Fine layers and unsurpassed for 


= 15 eggs, @2; 45 for $5. JAS. A. WOODWARD, West field, 





POULTRY YARDS, North Hartland, Vt 
White, R. C. Brown, 8. C. Brown, Bu 
Circulars free. 26 Eggs, $2. 


O TT AQUECHEE 
has pure-bred R. C. 
Leghorns and Black Minorcas. 





6 ( Renee or Rose Comb Brown Leghorn E $3; 
Six other varieties. Circ ul ar free. J. L 
SON, Ww oe ’s Point, N. Y 


VM). $1.7, 
BUMP & 
>U FFS! | P. Rocks, Ww y andotte s, Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks. res, $1 per 15. Also Berkshire swine. 
ICK, Clinton, New Jersey. 
y 7 ANTED—Accommodation in refined home: good trout 1 
ing in vicinity. State of Virginia. WILLS GASON, Sam- 
mons Landing, Mich, 


” Plymout) 


A.D: MEI- 








y= SALE OR EXCHANGE—De Laval Ser 
etc., one Jersey Cow, Jersey Heifers Coomassie. 
SER, Yaphank, L. I. 


"GEO. PROS: 





HE BEAUTIFUL. CINNAMON VINE 
for 25c, 25 for $1, by mail. ALBERT 7 
_— N. 


earling tubers, five 
"BRIGGS Wayne- 





ERSEY COW 
Heifers, young Bulls of Butter stock. H.C. 
ton, Ohio. 


-Fifteen pounds butter week on grass Choire 
GRAFF, Kensing- 





BROWN LEGHORNS are the best layers Pure stock. 13 eggs, 
75 cents. GEO. P. PRANKARD, Ridgefield Park, N. J 


1 2 EGGS, $1.00. Plymouth Rocks, ’ Brahmas. Brown Leghorns, 
e) Black Minorcas. WY ATT & PEARUE, Clyde, Ohio. 


> EGGS at $3: 1 
6¢ Circular free. 


QTRONG Rooted Strawberry Plants. ‘$1 5O per thousand. Cata 
h logue freee CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mase 
AISE Belgian Hare rm market, More profit than cows. ¢ 
culars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa 


. $}, and 2 medicate 1 nest eggs os arieties. 
WHITNEY BROB., Triangle, Y, 


NDIAN GAME and Buff Plymouth Rock eggs. $1.00 for 1% 
W. S. MILLER, Elmore, Ohio. 


pound, .65. H. LAW- 


EW White hg i n Omon Seed 
RENCE, Aldine, N. J. 











was a good run of —— sap in this section. 
Joe Martin has rented the Van Noy farm at 
Quicktown. The T. Quick place at Millrift 
is vacant. Pigs sell at $5 per’pair. Farmers 
should send to the state weather bureau for 
the weekly weather and crop reports; they 
are very useful. 

A High-Grade Cattle Exhibit—The 
vania vattle 
engaged trying tu arrange for an 
high-grade stock to be held in connection 
with the annual exposition show in Pitts- 
burg next fall. The association is headed by 
ex-Congressman Joseph C. Sibley, and 1s 
one of the largest and strongest in the coun- 
try. A. F. Keating is manager and bas sub- 
mitted a proposition to the Pittsburg exposi- 
tion directors which will be acted on by a 
committee of the association and one from 
the exposition directors at a joint confer- 
ence. Though the plans are not yet fully 
matured, they have been outlined: The ex- 
hibit will begin the second week of the ex- 
position and continue five weeks. There is 
room for 150 stalls in the west ground of the 
exposition flat, and these will be filled all 
the time. One week will be given up to Jer- 
seys, a week to Holsteins, a week to high- 
grade draft horses, a week to sheep and hogs 
and a week to poultry. It will also be a nov- 
elty for the exposition society and should as- 
sure the breeders’ association large crowds 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Maryland. 


Pennsyl- 
breeders’ association is busily 
exhibit of 


A Correction—I wish to correct the impres- 
sion given in the article Apples for profit in the 
March 27 issue of American Agriculturist. I 
made 11,000 gals of cider, not 60,000 as 
there stated, from my poorer stock of apples, 
although there may have been 60,000 gals made 
at my press during the season. <As for the 
vinegar, it requires about three years to make 
a good article. Your correspondent was mis- 
informed.—jW. P. Fisher, Center Co, Pa. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Feconic, Suffolk Co, April 14—Oats mostly 
sown and farmers are busy planting pota- 
toes, of which there will be about the usual 
acreage. The farmers’ club sold more ferti- 
lizer this spring than ever before, from 600 to 
700 tons. Itis mainly for potatoes, as the 
large quantity for caulflowers will come later. 
Wheat looking extra well. Cows high, $50 
each for good ones. Eggs 7 to 9c per doz. 
Farmers are not hiring so much help as usu- 
al. There are a number of abandoned tarms, 
something never known here before. A large 
acreage of cabbage will be planted this year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Valuable Orchard Information—In Bulletin 
119 Director Voorhees of the New Jersey sta- 


tion gives the results of a careful investiga- 
tion concerning apple growing in the state. 
A northwestern slope is preferred. Of 717 


growers giving lists of varieties only a few 


report more than 10. For the different divi- 
sions of the state the following lists for mar- 
ket seem to be favorites: Northern—fall, Yel- 


Baldwin, R I 
North- 


low Belletlower; winter, 
Greening, Fallowater, Smith’s Cider, 
ern Spy, Ben Davis, King, Newtown Pippin, 
Monmouth Pippin. Central—summer, Red 
Astrachan, Pelican; fall, Orange Pippin; win- 
ter, Smith’s Cider, Baldwin, Ben Davis, R 
I Greening, Nyack Pippin, Newtown Pip- 
pin, “nglish Codlin. Southern—summer, 
Hagloe, Maiden’s Blush, Red Astrachan, Wil- 
liams’s Early Red; fall, Orange Pippin; win- 
ter, Smith’s Cider, Fallowater, Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Roman Stem. These lists are a result 
of the demands of the market. As a rule 
trees for setting are bought of local nurseries 
With more satisfactory results than if obtain- 
ed from outside the state. Growers prefer 
two-year-old stock. Out of 813 orchards in- 
spected 295 are in sod and asa rule are pas- 
tured. Seeding to grass is more general in 
northern than southern or central sections. 
Those who cultivate grow vegetables or small 
fruits between the trees. Where clover is 
grown an early shallow plowing may be fol- 
lowed by frequent cultivation. Barnyard ma- 
nure is objected to in northern sections, as it 
induces too rapid growth. The need of some 
Kind of soil enrichment is marked. Commer- 
tial fertilizers are preferred in the north and 
barnyard manure in the south. 





I take eight weeklies, one monthly and one 
magazine, and I consider American Agricul- 
turist, in all its departments, especially its 
market reports, the best and most reliable of 
any—yes, of all others together.—[William 
Barton, Lyons, Wayne Co, N Y. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, April 13—New business is very 
light in hops and the whole situation assumes 
a waiting character which it does not seem 
easy to break over. Brewers claim that their 
stocks are holding out longer than they ex- 
peted and from other sources come assertions 
that the consumption of hops and beer is re- 
duced from former years. Hops in the coun- 
try remain unmoved, holders being disposed 
to keep the crop until some sign of changes 
occurs in the market either for better or 
worse. Pacific coast reports indicate an un- 
changed condition of affairs, while European 
and English markets are quoted firm. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 





Apr7 Apr 9 Apr 12 
N Y state crop ’96, choice, N@ll4g M@l1l4 «=N@11Y% 
rs oe a Es prime, xa 1032 9@103¢ 9@104, 
x - low to med, 608% 6@8% 608% 
e olds. 3a@6 3@6 3@6 
Pacific cron, ’%, choice, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
- «" & prime, 9¥@ll 94%@il 944@11 
v8 . }~ low to med, 1@9 7@9 sae 
. olds, @6 3@6 3@6 
Gérman, etc, 9 crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 
Apr6 year "96 year 
D’mestic rec’pts b’l’s, 693 1,765 86,353 
Exports to Europe, 462 944 47,434 
Imp’ts from Europe, 70 81 5,849 


Advance reports received to date by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist in response to inquiries re- 
lating to outlook for hop crop point to no in- 
crease in probable area in N Y compared with 
last year. In a few counties there is a slight 
reported gain in the way of new yards coming 
into bearing, but advices to the present time do 
not indicate that this amounts to much. The 
roots have apparently come through the win- 
ter in good condition, except in certain local 
sections in the northern part of the state. 

CLacKAMAS Co, Ore—Several hop growers 
have recently received returns from  ship- 
menuts, netting 9c P lb for the 96 crop. A few 
contracts are being made at 9@10c. 

WoRCESTER, Otsego Co, N Y, April 10-—- 
There are no sales of hops in this section for 
the simple reason that the very few holders 
will not accept less than the actual cost of 
production. Sales could be made any day if 
growers would accept for their crops less than 
the crop has cost to prepare for market; and 
yet prices for hops compare quite favorably 
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with the prices of other products of the farm. 
With regard to the outlook for the 1897 crop, I 
have examined several yards and find them 
in good shape for a crop. During i896 several 
yards in this section were not cultivated. All 
will be cultivated this séason. The demand 
for roots for setting out new yards this spring 
is good. The increase in acreage will be large. 
Plenty of evidence is at hand to show that the 
low prices are not due to overproduction in 
the hop industry, but that the trouble lies in 
under consumption. 
— 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the nominal market remains 
the same with the exchange price 2ic P gt to 
farmers. The average surplus is senerted at 
$1 22 P can of 40 qts. The supply keeps up 
at about a normal rate one day with another. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending April 12 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,393 761 238 
N Y Central, 15,986 195 576 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,068 1,051 — 
West Shore, 13,203 32 261 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,481 172 57 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 _ — 
New Haven & H, 7,561 — — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,62 412 _ 
Long Island, 895 — — 
N J Central, 1,576 oe 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 24 - 
Other sources, 3.5 - a 
Total receipts, 148,741 2,944 1,132 
Daily av this week, 21,244 420 162 
Daily av last week, 21,168 421 148 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over? the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 
lows: 

Apr 4 Mar 28 Mar 21 Mar14 Mar7 Mar 


Hammonds, 38 38 40 39 39 156 
Millwood, 101 99 96 90 86 371 
Kitchawan, 26 29 2 29 28 113 
Croton Lake, 87 85 87 106 106 378 
Yorktown, 283 «4«=261 266 258 247 1032 
Amawalk, 121 110 lll 113 112 446 


West Somers, 50 36 40 40 40 156 
Baldwin Place, 209 203 202 204 221 830 
Mahopac Falls, 341 346 342 337 335 
Mahopac Mines,162 160 159 157 153 629 


Lake Mahopac, 79 51 55 58 57 221 
Crofts, 99 93 95 9R 101 387 
Carmel, 91 80 78 75 62 295 
Brewster, 13 14 15 14 16 59 

Total, 1700 1605 1613 1612 1603 6433 


Also 771 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 31 
cases from Baldwin Place. 


















houses, another for bath tubs. 


each paint is the best for its purpose. 


poor paint. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS jo other purpose. 
SPECIAL FLooR PAINT on. 


‘stays put.’””’ Wemake paints for every anes mene thing. 
re A special paint for cupboards, shelves, ba 
other for tables, chairs, settees, another for barns, fences, roofs, another for 
Our booklet ‘‘ Paint Points ’’ tells why 
It tells what is good paint and what is 
It tells just what kind of brushes to use and how to take care of 





DON’T SCRUB YOUR 
FLOORS. 


Paint ‘em and save your back. Paint will not allow the 
grease, water and dirt to settle into the grain of the 
wood. It keeps them on the surface, where you can 
get at them. Paint on a kitchen floor will save 
many a tired hour’s work. You can clean it 
quickly, easily and clean. 


is made for floors and 
It is 
made to wal It is 
easy to put on, and it 





seboards, an- 


them, and all the little things you would like to know about paint. It is free 


for the asking. 








CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 






FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, G MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


G THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


NEW YORK. - MONTREAL. 











of all 
kinds. 


Also BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies. 


Now is the time to order and get the 
DISCOUNTS. Catalogue and price 
list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 





CHOICE SEED POTATOE 30 varieties in bu. or 

s carlots. 4 new varie- 
ties of corn and oats that produce large yields, a valuable 
present with every order when you mention this paper; 
prices low, catalogue free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,O 








OR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicaga 
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BUSINESS RATHER 


TurspAYy Evenina, April 15, 1897. 

General trade has been greatly hampered 
the past week by adverse’ circumstances. 
Among the most important features are the 
very serious and widespread floods, not only 
in the south and southwest, but extending 
into the upper Mississippi and Missouri val- 
leys. These interfere with seeding operations, 
with the transportation of merchandise, and 
threaten serious damage and loss to crops al- 
ready in the ground. The whuvlesale trade 
meanwhile is restricted. Iron and steel are 
weaker, wool is firm, woolen goods advancing 
and cotton quiet. Exports of wheat and flour 
are fair, reported by Bradstreet’s at 2,037,000 
bu for tue week, while 4,600,000 bu corn were 
shipped abroad. The grain markets have been 
poorly supported, while there is a good de- 
mand for live stock at recent prices. 


RESTRICTED. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADIYG GRAINS 

STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Wheat— -—Corn—— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago. 674g 645, .24 2914 
New York, 7 T5ig 28% 37% 
Boston, ‘ , 
Toledo, 873 ‘ 

St Louis, of 5834 .205, .2634 
Minneapolis, _ .66: 618 -- _ 

8 Francisco, *1.4244 2214 *.9714 *.911/4,*1.22%, 
London, 838, 8 335, §©6. 4044 

* Pp Cental. Other prices P bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 71, 23% 1654 
July, 6674 251, 1754 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 
37,706,000 38,612,000 59,331,000 
24,967,000 25,318,000 16,847,000 
Oats, 13,287,000 13,616,000 9,250,000 

At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
rather demoralized much of the tinre the past 
week or so, prices losing several cents, fol- 
lowed by feeble recoveries. The weakness 
centered in May delivery, the speculative 
branch of the market receiving poor support, 
with influences temporarily, at least, against 
values. Considerable quantities of wheat 
bought around 70c for May delivery were 
thrown on the market by discouraged holders 
at a time when the buying element professed 
nothing in the news at hand to warrant 
them in taking it except on a declining scale 
and the price went below 65c before it was 
checked. The old trouble uf indifferent cash 
demand was again a factor, the visible sup- 
ply decreasing slower than hoped, and for- 
eigners showing their recent indifference. 

While the winter wheat crop is undoubtedly 
seriously damaged in Illinois and some other 
States, a good many reports have come to 
hand recently indicating more or less recov- 
ery from the crop scare of a fortnight ago. 
This had its sentimental effect on operators, 
and the bears made the most of the situation. 
also reported increase in world’s supply. 
On the other hand is the belief that seeding of 
spring wheat will be greatly delayed, witha 
possible material decrease in the ultimate 
acreage in the northwest; crop conditions in 
Europe are not altogether favorable, and it is 
by no means sure that 1897 will wituess a big 
yield of wheat. It is hoped that as soon as 
the liquidation of May wheat, in order to get 
away from delivery day, has spent itself, a 
reasonable recovery will bein order. At the 
decline more interest is shown on export ac- 
count, with increased inquiry for choice Amer- 
ian wheat, which appears low, all things con- 
sidered. 

Corn has shared in the general upset 
dition of things, sympathizing with wheat 
and showing some weakness due to the de- 
creased cash demand,although the lower price 
will tend to stimulate this again. The gen- 
eral situation is outlined in considerable de- 
tail in another page of this issue. No 2 corn 
in store has been unsettled at 23@24c P bu 
with recent sales of No 3 by sample at 22@ 
23c and low grades down to 19@20c. 

In oats, it is the case of the row of 
standing on end, and when one tumbles, 
next is carried with it. Sympathizing with 
other cereals, the oats market ruled heavy 
and about le lower, followed by spurts of re- 
covery. Seeding is delayed in some impor- 
tant states and this may have its effect later. 
May worked down to l6c P bu, July rather 
nore than lc premium, No 2 in store quotable 
around 164@1ic, white vats commanding usual 
premium. 

tve has followed the general depression, 
selling down to the basis of about 30c *® bu 
for cash lots, with No 2 July delivery 32c. 
Market without particularly new feature, 


-—Oats— 


1897 1896 


DELIVERY. 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 


to see 


con- 


bricks 
the 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


the speculative action elsewhere causing a 
decline. 

Barley is quotable at nearly a recent level, 
poor and thin feed grades 23@2ic P bu with 
good to choice malting up to 28@34c. A little 
more inquiry noted for malting barley for 
shipment to the east. 

Timothy has shown moderate activity with 
a fair demand on shipping account and some 
easiness in prices. Common to choice seed 
by sample $2 25@2 80 P ctl, contract grade 
nominally 2 55@2 65. Cloverseed weak under 
indifferent demand on the basis of about 7 50 
® ctl for contract prime. Hungarian 55@65c 
P ctl, ordinary millet 65@70c, German millet 
65@80c, mustard 30@50c, buckwheat 50@75c. 

At Toledo, wheat steadier after last week’s 
sharp decline, yet market indifferently sup- 
ported. Export demand less than hoped and 
milling inquiry moderate. No 2 red winter 87 
@88c ¥ bu, lower grades usual discount, No 2 
corn steadier at 222@23c, No 2 oats l7c. Clo- 
ver seed quiet with a fair shippinginguiry for 
medium grades; contract prime quotable at 
$4 40@4 50 P bu, new Oct delivery 4 40. 

At New York, grain market in most in- 
stances quiet at last week’s decline, led by 
wheat. Lake navigation is now open, which 
will release large quantities of western grain 
for shipment to the Atlantic seaboard at low- 
er freight rates. This should stimulate ex- 
ports and at the same time help feeders in the 
middle and eastern states. Corn quiet with 
sales on the basis of abouts 29@29}c ® bu for 
No 2 mixed in elevator, carlots on track the 
usual premium. Oats steadier at the slight 
decline with No 2 mixed 22@22hc at wholesale. 
Cloverseed 64@9c per lb, timothy seed 3@4c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
--Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, ® 100 tbs, $5 50 $4 60 $410 $400 $5 00 $3 90 
New York, 525 465 2 450 525 450 
Buffalo, 530 470 430 425 525 425 
Kansas City, 500 425 3909 375 450 350 
Pittsburg, 525 450 425 415 475 415 
At Chicago, the moderate character of the 
supply of choice cattle, together with a 
healthy demand, enables salesmen to main- 
tain most of the small advance recently scor- 
ed. During the first three months of this year 
receipts of all kinds of cattle at Chicago were 
£78,838 head, a decrease of 54,465 compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago. 
General market continues fairly active, a fea- 
ture of the past week or ten days being the 
relative scarcity of strictly prime beeves suit- 
able for shipping and export account. All 
such average steady to firm, while some dull- 
ness prevails in common or poorly finished 
steers. 
Cows, bulls, 


LATEST 


heifers and mixed stock gener- 
ally, are selling fairly well, although canners 
and common veal calyes are weak. Less ani- 
mation prevails in the market for stockers and 
feeders, but prices remain about the same. 
Milch cows and springers are readily salable 
when strictly choice, but too many common 
offerings are on the market. Revised prices 
are as follows: 
Fey export steers, $5.40@5.50 
Prime.1500@1600 fos,4.90@5.30 
Good to ch, 1150 

@1450 Ths 4.35@4.90 
Com to fair, 1150 

@1400 ths, 3.75@4.35 
Ch to fey cows and ‘ 

“heifers, 3.75@4.50 $.50@5.75 

Hogs have lost a part of the recent price ad- 
vance, yet the market is fairly active one day 
with another, large numbers going over the 
scales at 4c or better. Three months’ receipts 
at Chicago, 2,049,460, show an increase of 
nearly 154, 000’ over corresponding period a 
year ago. Prices meanwhile, though shading 
from a recent outside point, are averaging 
better than were made in April, ’96. Packers 
and shippers are generally well represented 
on the buying side. Rough lots sell down to 
$3 75@3 85 and undesirable pigs 3 25@3 50. 

Liberal sales of shorn lambs at $5@5 35 P 
100 ths, western sheep at %75@5 and fancy 
wethers bringing 5 25 indicate the firmness in 
the sheep trade. Arrivals are fairiy liberal, 
but the demand is excellent and all desirable 
grades sell readily. Poor to fair mixed droves 
are quotable at 2 75@3 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demana Mon- 
day of this week, when 33 cars were on sale 
with market strong at quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 10@5 3 Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 75 
Good. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 460@450 Comt. good fat cows, 2 00@5 75 
Fair, 900 to 11/0 lbs, 3 80@4 25 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 75@4 35 
Common, 700 to 900 Iba, 340@375 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@1500 
Rough, half-fat ,2004 25 F’sh cows & sprin ater yt 
Com to good fat oxen, 30@425 Veal calves, 5 


450@5 

Hogs active and 10c higher Monday, when 
25 double decks arrived. Prime medium $4 25 
@4 30, heavy yorkers 4 25, light 4 15@4 20, 


Fair to good cows, $2. 
Poor to fey bulis, 
Canners, 
¥eeders, 
Srockers, 400 to 

850 Ts. 
Calves, 300 Tos up, 
Calves, veal, 


heavy hogs 4 15@4 25. Sheep steady under 
moderate supplies. Pp rime silweed 4 40@4 50, 
good 4 25@4 35, fair to choice lambs and year. 
lings 450@5 5D, fuir to choice spring lambs 5@8, 

At Buffalo, cattle active ard 10@15c higher 
Monday of this week, when 140 cars were 
received, including 28 from Canada. lop 
steers $5 25, bute hei sr and shipping grades in 
good demand. Milch cows and springers 2 
® head higher, veal calves 15@25¢c lower at 
4 50@5 25. Hogs firm under receipts Mon- 
day of 90 cars. Mixed lots 4 25@4 274, pigs 
425. Sheep steady to firm with choice clip- 
ped lambs § 40@5 50, fair to good 4 50@5. 
Clipped sheep 4 50@4 75, unshorn 5@5 40 

At New York, live stock market fairly ac. 
tive without particularly new feature. A good 
many veal calves appearing and poor to com- 
mon lots are slow and weak. Sales of beef 
cattle on the basis of $4@5 P 100 Ibs for fair 
to choice, with fancy ata premium, medium 
weights selling largely at 4 25@4 75 and oxen 
and ! stags 2 T5@4. ‘Sheep in generally re ag 
supply, including more or less western stock 
Fair to prime mixed lots and wethers 3 7: 5@5, 
fancy and yearlings 5@5 25, ordinary to 
choice lambs 5@6 25. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
_——- for poor to fair and 40@65 for extra to 
fancy. Two-year-old stock steers 12@22 es 


DAIRY lIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, no especial 
activity or change, eee ample. Good to 
ch cmy prints 20@21c P lb, tubs 19@20c, dairy 
18@19c.—At Syracuse, market fairly supplied 
and quiet. Ch cmy tubs 2ic P lb, prints 22c, 
dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, there is an unsettled feeling 
in the market. Buyers are very Critical as 
to guality and only a comparatively small 
proportion of receipts command outside 
quotations. Keceipts are becoming larger, 
Under grades are offered freely at quot- 
ed prices. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 184@ 19¢° P lb, 

estern firsts 17@18c, seconds 16@164c, N Y 
cmy 184@19c, N dairy half tubs extra 18c, 
firsts 15@17c, western 16c, firsts 14@15c, west- 
ern factory extras 11@134c. 

jus, active at weak 
Cmy tubs 20c P lb, prints 21c, dairy 13c.—At 
Cleveland, active and lower. Cmy tubs, good 
to ch 17@20c, Elgin 21@214c, dairy 10@16c.— 
At Cincinnati, market fairly steady. Fey 
Elgin cmy 22c P lb, Ohio 15@18c, dairy 8@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
rather quiet, demand fair and receipts ample. 
Elgin and other separator emy extra 20c P 
ib, firsts 19c, seconds 17@18c, imt cmy 14@16c, 
ladle-packed 13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair, prices 
lower. Fey cmy 21@22c P ib, ch 19@20c, imt 
cmy 17c, ladles 14@15v, dairy prints 16@17c. 

At Boston, deniand is slow and with re- 
ceipts becoming more liberal, prices are weak 
and the market generally unsettled. Quota- 
tions for round lots as follows: Vt and NH 
fey cmy assorted sizes 20@21c, western fresh 


THE 


pI ices, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The Latest Improvement in Cream Separators 
is claimed for the new Tubular separator, now 
offered by P. M. Sharples, whose headquart- 
ers are at West Chester, Pa, although he has 
branches at Elgin, Ill, Omaha, Neb, Rutland, 
Vt and Dubuque, Ia. The most remarkable 
claims are made for this machine and Mr 
Sharples simply solicits the chance to substan- 
tiate them in practice. The matter is certain- 
ly worthy of attention of all interested in fac- 
tory dairying and we have arranged with him 
to send free printed matter descriptive of this 
new apparatus to all who will send to P. M. 
Sharples, West Chester, Pa, stating that they 
saw this offer in this paper. 


The Great Progress madein the manufacture 
of tools and impiements in the past half cent- 
ury is manifest in nothing to a greater degree 
than in the tools for farmers and gardeners. 
made hy the Withington and Cooiey Mfg Co of 
Jackson, Mich. Thei ir famous W & C line of 
tools embraces nearly a hundred kinds and 
styles. The most prominent are the ‘‘Ivan 
Hoe,’’ V-sbape shuffle hoe, Acme weeding 
hoe, solid steel bow rake and Acme hay and 
manure forks. Each of these is a vast im- 
provement over old styles, in design and efii- 
ciency, and every one is thoroughly well and 
skillfully made, of finest steel and toughest 
woods. The firm also manufacture a line of 
splendid wheelbarrows. Their W & C book 
will be mailed free to anyone that writes 
for it. 








assorted 19}@20c, northern firsts 18@19c, 
seconds 15@17c,extra Vt 
western imt cmy 15@ 
premium over 


tubs ¢ 
western firsts 18@19c, 
dairy 18c, firsts 15@ 16c, 
1éc. Prints and boxes 1@2¢ 
above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, steady and 

without change. Full cream cheddars 114@ 


124c P Ib, flats 11@12c, skims 4@6c, imt Swiss 
15@154c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@11te. 


At New York, old cheese vontinues in fair 
demand at firm prices, new showing irregular 
quality, but prices we rT Pesca 2h for choice. 
New cheese N Y full cream, large ch 10}@ 
10}c P 1b, good to prime 10@ 10he, part skims, 
good to prime 7@8c, full skims 24@3c. Old 
—— N Y full cream large fey Sept colored 

ic # lb, fey white 12}c, late made white 
a colored 113 #@12c, good 113@114c, common 
to fair 9@11c, small fc y Sept colored lhe, fcy 
white 12@12}c, good to choice 114@113c, com- 
mon to fair 9@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars 13c P 1b, Ohio 9}e, 
family favorites llic, limburger 13c, imt 
Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, fairly active and 
trm. Full cream cheddars 114@12}c, flats 11 
@llic, skims 5@9c, imt Swiss 10@11c.—At 
Cincinnati, demand fair, market firm. Good 
to prime Ohio flat 104 @lic, family favorite lle, 
twins 12 1@12}c, Young America 1i @11kc, Swiss 
103@12¢ 

Seniettititilinsit Philadelphia, demand fair 
for fine goods and prices firm. N Y old full 
cream fey small 117@12c ® tb, fair to good 11 


@11hc, fey large 114 @113¢, new full cream 10@ 
10% part skims 8@94c, full skims 3@4c, Swiss 
ll@itke. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, stocks on hand 
light, demand fair. N Y full cream 123@128c 
p tb, flats 12}@123c. 


At Boston, 
last quoted. 
large 12@12h¢, 


market quiet and firm, 
N Y small extra 12@124¢ P lbs 
firsts 10@1llc, seconds 7@9c, Vt 
extra small 12c, large 12c, sage cheese ome 
12c, part skims 4@6c, Ohio flats 11@11} sc, West- 
ern extra twins 1ldc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American 
and colored weak at 12ic P Ib. 


prices a, 


finest white 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /JIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At cor, prices of eggs low. 


N Y newlaid 11@1Zzc P dz, western 10@1I1c, 
apples selling as low as 65¢ P bbl for Bald- 
wins, growers getting 50c in cellar, on the 


street in a small way $1@1 25,ine@luding barrel, 
may be obtained. Hay and straw unchanged 
and firm. Potatoes slow at 1@1 25 P bbl, re- 
ceipts heavy. Poultry unchanged with mod- 
erate receipts. 

At Syracuse, asparagus 
behs, beets 20@25ce ® bu. carrots 20@25c, par- 
snips 25@35e, celery 50@75c ® dz, pieplant 
75c@1, radishes 25@30c, spinach 1 25@1 50 ® 
bbl, squash 2@1c P tbh, cucumbers 9@12c¢ ea, 
cabbage 2@3 P 100, turnips 20@30c P bu, 
potatoes 18@23e, onions 90c@1, honey 9@11c 
P tb. Chickens 9@1llc P thlw, 12@14c da w, 
turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 16@17c d w, ducks 4c 1 
w, 16@18c d w, fresh eggs llc P dz. Milch 
cows 25@40 ea, butchers’ steers 44@54c P bb, 
veal calves 6@7ec, hogs 44@5c, hides 5@6c, calf- 
skins 1@1 10 ea. Corn 33@40c ? bu, oats 26 
@28c, bran 14 ® ton, middlings 14, cotton- 
seed meal 20, loose hay 12@14, baled 14@15, 
oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
in moderate supply and firm. Chickens 94@ 
10¢ P th l w, broilers 20@25c d w, ducks 11@ 
l2c 1 w, turkeys 12@13c d w, nearby eggs 10@ 
lsc P dz, duck eggs 19@21c, goose egys 50c. 
Apples, Greenings $1 25@1 50 P bbl, Baldwins 
1 10@1 75, Ben Davis 1 75@2, Pa Rose pota- 
38@40c ® bu, Mich 33@35c, N Y 30@35c, 
Burbanks and Stars 28@30c, cabbage 1 50@2 
P bbl era, yellow globe onions 4 25@4 50 ® 


$3 


50@4 50 PP dz 


toes 


bbl, Bermuda 2 25@2 50 # cra, wax beans 
125@150 © bu. Ch timothy hay 14 P ton, 
No 1 13 50, mixed 11 50@12, No 1 straight rye 
Straw 14 50@15, tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@ 
8, oat 6@7. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, vegetables in 
auple supply. White potatoes 25@30c P bu, 
Early Rose seed 35@40c, onions $450@5 P bbl, 

‘abbage 125@2 P cra, string beans 1@1 50 
Pp bu, tomatoes 1 50@3 50 P carrier, apples 
123@2 WP bbl, strawberries 15@35c P qt. 
Ke ol in fair demand. Chickens 12@15c P 
lb, fowls 8}@9c, ducks 10@11c, turkeys 10@ 


12c, fresh eggs 9c P dz, duck eggs 18@192. Ch 
timothy hay 1350 ® ton, No 1 13@13 50, 
clover mixed 11 50@12, No 1 straight rye 
Straw 15@15 50. tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@ 
8, - 7 50@8 50, bran 14@15 50, middlings 12 
(a 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to »rices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 


_ At New York, about steady, all kinds mov- 
ing slowly. Greenings, fey ice-house $3@3% 50 
® bbl, Ben Davis 3@3 50, Northern Spy 3@ 


3 50, ordinary Greenings 1 25@1 50, Baldwins 
1 25@1 75, Russets 1 25@1 75 

At Boston, the light supply of strictly 
choice grades holds the market in a firm po- 


sition, demand fair. Northern Spys $150 ® 

bbl, ch Baldwins 1 25@1 50, Roxbury Russets 
1 50, common mixed 65@75e. 
Beans. 

At New York, no change of importance, 

market much as last quoted. Ch marrow 


$1 10 P bu, fair to good 90c@1 05, ch medium 


85c, fair to good 75@80c, ch pea £824@85c, | fair 
to good 70@80c, white kidney 1 05@1 10, red 
1 30@1 35, black turtle soup 1 80@1 85, Cal 
limas 1 20@1 25, green peas 625@77he. 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, holders are fairly firm in 


asking prices, but demand is slow. Extra fcy 
1896 evap’d apples Asie 5e ® tb, fey 44@44c, ch 
38@4e, prime : 34@ 3ke, sun- -dried sliced 14: @2kc, 

quarters 14@3c, ‘chopped $140@1 50 ® 100 ibs, 
cores and skins 1 35@170, cherries 11@12c P Ib, 
blackberries 64c, evap’d raspberries 13@13h¢, 
huckleberries 6@6}c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, offerings are abundant and 
holders no more than steady. Fey newlaid 
nearhy 103}@11e P dz, NY and Pa country 
marks 10@10}c, w esternj94@10c, southern prime 
9@93e, seconds $2 40@2 55 P case, duc k eggs 
20@25c P dz,, goose eggs 60c. 

At Boston, receipts continue 
a feeling of weakness is in 
ket. Nearby and Cape fey 12@14c 
ern ch fresh 10}c, fair to good 10c, 


heavy and 
the mar- 
P dz, east- 
Vtand N 


H ch fresh 10}c, western selected 10c, good 
to ch 9%@10c, southern fresh 9}$@9fc, duck 
eggs 20@25c, goose eggs 60@65c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, strawberries sell readily, 
cranberries slow, oranges firm. Cape Cod 
cranberries good to prime $3@5 P bbl, NJ 


fresh cleaned 3@3 50, Fla strawberries 20@35c 
P qt, Fla bright oranges 4@5 50 P bx, russets 
3 50@4, Cal navels 2 75@4 50, seedlings 2 50@ 
4, Fla tangerines 7, mandarins 5@7. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, firm for all grades. Western 
spring bran 70@72ic P 100 ibs, winter 7T0@72kc, 
middlings 75@80c, sharps 80@9c, screenings 
35@65c, oil meal $19 50@20 50 P ton, cotton- 


seed meal 20@20 50, rye feed 50@h5c ¥% 100 
ibs, brewers’ meal and grits 8U0@s85c, coarse 
corn meal 58@6l1c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fairly active and 
prices well sustained at the lower range. 
Prime hay 774@80c P 100 lbs, No 1 75c, No 2 70 
@72kc, No 3 60@65c, clover mixed 60@65c, 
clover 50@55c,‘iong rye straw No 1 80@85c, No 


2 70@75c, short rye 55@65c,tangled rye 50@60c, 
oat 35@40c. 

At Boston, a slow trade and while 
are light the. market is oversupplied 
only fancy grades firm. Prime hay, 
bales $15@15 50 P ton, small 14@14 50, 
13 50@14, No 2 12 50@15, clover mixed 11@ 
12, clover 10, swale $9@10, common to prime 
rye straw 15217, tangled rye 10@10 50, oat 
7 50@8 50. 


receipts 

and 
large 
No 1 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, receipts are larger and only 
moderate demand has yet developed. New 
pure sugar sells at 7@8c P tb, with jobbing 
sales possibly higher, old neglected, maple 
syrup quiet at 50@65c P gal. 

At Boston, supplies arriving liberally, and 
outlet fair, market showing a weak position. 
Small cakes 8@9c # th, large 7@8c, tubs and 
pails 6@7c, ch heavy syrup 50@60c ? gal can, 
light weight 45@50c, kits and casks 50@55c 
P gal 

Onions. 

At New York, market quiet 
demand and decreased arrivals. 
50 P bbl, yellow 3 50@4 50, inferior 
Bermuda 2 25@z 40 P cra. : 

At Boston, choice stock held firmly at high 

rices, demand moderate. Ch native $5 50 P 

, Bermuda 2 40@2 50 ® cra. 
Potatoes. 
old domestic 


under lighter 
Red $3 50@4- 
2@2. 50, 


At New York, stock quiet. 


new firm. LIin bulk $1@1 25 P bbl, N Y 
80c@1 P 180 lbs, 80@85c P sack, Me Rose 1 25 
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@1 40 ® sack, Hebron 1 25@1 35, Bermuda 
No 1 8@9 50 p bbl, No 2 5@6, Fla No 1 5@6. 

At Boston, a good supply at market and 
moving fairly. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 40 
@43c ¥ bu, fair to good 35@38c, Rose 35c, N 
H Hebrons 35@38c¢, Vt 35@48c, Aroostook 
white stock 38@43c, White Stars 30c, Green 
Mountain 35c. 





Poultry. 
At New York, a fair movement at about 
steady prices. Fresh killed: Average best 


turkeys 9@11c P lb, Phila broilers 22@30c 
bbi, Phila chickens 11@17c, chickens and 
fowls mixed 74@8kic, fowls 8@84c, Phila ca- 
pons 13@16c, tame white squabs $2 25 P dz, 
mixed i 75@2. Frozen: Turkeys 124c P Ib, 
broilers 12@ @ 16c, chickens 8@10c, ducks 10@ 
13c, geese “T@We. Live poultry: Fowls 9@ 
9c P lb, chickeus 9@9}c, turkeys llc, ducks 
65@85e P pr, geese 1@1 50, pigeons 20@30c P 
pr. 

At Boston, firm for choice, iced goods in 
more demand, receipts moderate. Fresh kill- 
ed: Ch fall chickens 16@18¢ ? t, common to 
good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, Phila chick- 
ens 14@16c. Western iced: Turkeys 10@12c, 
ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 9@10c, capons 12@ 
13c, roosters 6@64c, tame pigeons 75c@$1 P 
dz. Frozen: Turkeys 12@124c, chickens 8@ 
lc, ducks 11@12c, geese 7@9c. Live poultry: 
Fowls 9@10c, ducks 9@10c, geese 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a fair demand for desirable 

goods, market well supplied. Cabbage $2@4 8 


100, celery 60c@1 25 ® dz, egg plant 2 50@3 50 
P bbl, turnips 60@70c, marrow squash 2@2 50 


P bbl, carrots 50@75c, Fla beets 75c@1 P bu 
case, parsnips 40@60c # bbl, kale 40@60c P bbl, 
Fla tomatoes 2@4 ® carrier, spinach 56e@1 
~ bbl, string beans 1@2 50 ® cra, asparagus 
3@6 P dz bchs, radishes 125@1 50 ® bbl, peas 
1@1 50 # cra. 
Wool. 
Market firm as noted elsewhere. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct,ch nearby cmy butter, prints 
25c P lb, dairy 20@22c, full cream cheese 11@ 
123c, fresh eggs 10@12}c # dz, chickens 10@12c 
P lb 1 w, 12@15c d ", turkeys 18c, potatoes 
50c P bu, onions $1 25@1 75, cabbage 50@7Tic 
? dz, apples 1 25@2 P bbl, hay 16@18 P ton, 
oats 30@32c P bu.—At Spring eld, Mass, ap- 
ples 1@1 75 P bbl, onions 2 ? bu, potatoes 30 
@35c, squash 2” bbl, cabbage 4@5c ea, chick- 
ens 12@13c P lb, fowls 9@11c, beef 6@8c, fresh 
eggs 14@16c P dz, ch baled hay 16 ® ton, rye 
straw 19, extra cmy butter prints, 23@24c P Ib, 
tubs 2c, dairy 18c, cheese 124@13}c. 


_ 





Lymphangitis.—C. H. T. has a horse which 
has lately been affected with swelling in the 
legs; after being driven for a while the 
sw elling goes down, but after standing for a 
few hours er swell up again. This disease 
is caused by a weakened condition of the 
lymphatics of the leg. If the horse is in 
good flesh, give him aloes1 oz, ginger 4 oz 
and carbonate of soda 4 oz dissolved in boil- 
ing water 4 pt, add 4 pt more of cold water 
to it and give at one dose. After the physic 
has operated give a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
iron and a tablespoonful of nitrate of potas- 
sium at a dose twice a day in a small bran 
mash and continue it for two weeks, or long- 
er if necessary. 








Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to anncunce that the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on the Congo river, 
West Africa, has proved itself a sure cure for 
asthma, as claimed at the time. We have the 
testimony of ministers of the gospel, doctors, 
business men and farmers, all speaking of the 
marvelous curative power of this new discov- 
ery. Hou L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Ia, 
writes that he could not lie down night or day 
from asthma, and the kola plant cured him at 
once. Rev G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the 
Congregational church at Newell, Ia, was 
cured by it of asthma of twenty years’ stand- 
ing, and many others give similar testimony. 
To prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful 
curative power, the Kola importing company, 
1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola compound free by mail to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
suffers from any form of asthma. In return 
they only ask that y>utell your neighbors of it 
when cured yourself. This is very fair, and 
we advise all sufferers from asthma to send for 
the case. It costs you nothing. 





F&x. compicee Catalogue of Aazlonitares Books, address 
ORAN JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 
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The Spring Elections. 


storm center of the city 
It has been governed the 
past two years by republicans, who had a 
large majority in the city council. The 
administration was charged with gross 
corruption in disposing of street railway 
franchises, conniving at tax dodging 
by the wealthy, and in divers ways 
favoring corporate power at the popular ex- 
pense. Instead of putting forward a clean 
ticket that would be above suspicion in these 
respects, the republican machine evidently be- 
lieved it owned the town because McKinley 
had carried Chicago by 56,000 over Bryan, 
and nominated N. ©. Sears for mayor with a 
board of councilmen equally obnoxious. The 
better element among the republicans repudi- 
ated the machine and followed John M. Har- 
lan, a republican member of the city council 
who ran on a citizens’ ticket and was unspar- 
ing in his exposure of corruption in the ad- 
ministration and of the indifference to reform 
shown by the so-called upper classes. The 
populists and radical democrats united on 
Carter H. Harrison, son of the World’s fair 
mayor, on the Bryan platform, maintaining 
that the present hard times and collapse in 
Chicago land values were due to the gold 
standard and the corruption of the city gov- 
ernment. Harrison received 144,828 votes, 
Harlan 67,072, Sears 57,566, Hessing (demo- 
eratic business administration) 15,116, with 
less than 3000 votes for the other four candi- 
dates. McKinley had a trifle over 200,000 
votes in Chicago and Bryan about 140,000, 
which shows the great turnover last week 
The stinging rebuke to the local machine is 
made more emphatic in Harlan’s large vote, 
indicating that plenty of people are glad to be 
independent of purty when necessary to secure 
good local self-government. The rest of the 
ticket shared Harrison’s success, and the 
new city council is democratic over all by a 
wajority of 8. 

Republicans swept pretty much everything 
iu the St Louis elections by majorities of 
35,000 to 40,000. Republicans carried Lincoln, 
Neb, Bryan’s home, while democrats were 
victorious in Canton, O, the home of the presi- 
dent. Cleveland, O, went republican by a re- 
duced vote after a hot fight. In Cincinnati, 
the republican boss was defeated by a free sil- 
ver democrat who was supported by gold 
democrats and the better element among re- 
publicans, the contest being confined strictly 
to local and anti-boss issues. Other Ohio 
cities mostly went democratic or show large 
losses for republicans. At Bridgeport, Ct, 
silver democrats and ‘‘straight republicans”’ 
divided the offices about even. 

Where local issues only were 
spring elections show a great gain in the in- 
dependent vote. Where national issues were 
introduced, the local results reflect dissatis- 
faction at the absence of ‘*boom’’ in business. 
Mr Bryan and the silverites of all parties ex- 
press much encouragement. Underneath the 
froth of current events and the claims of rival 
politicians this fact sticks out: That the in- 
dependent voter holds the balance of power 
and is disposed to use it for what he con- 
ceives to be best for nation, state or locality, 
quite irrespective of strict party lines. 


Chicago was the 
elections last week. 


involved, the 


Terrible Destruction of the Flood.—The rav- 


ages of the Mississippi flood have exceeded 
the worst fears. The flood is the greatest and 
most destructive that has ever devastated the 
Mississippi, the water being 25 feet higher 
than the highest stage it has ever reached be- 
fore. From Marion, Ark, north of Memphis 
to Greenville, Miss, at least 50 towns and 
villages have been under water and a terri- 
tory extending from 100 miles north of Mem- 
phis to 200 miles sonth and 5 to 40 miles wide 
was submerged and devastated by the flood. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of cultivated 
soil, with growing crops, are included in this 
submerged territory, and there are from 50,000 
to 60,000 people whose property has been de- 
stroved. The amount of damage to property 
is incalculable. In addition 'to the growing 
crops which have been destroyed, thousands 
of head of working stock and of cattle have 
been drowned and starved. The great major- 
ity of the sufferers are small farmers, mostly 
negroes, who, with the present crop destroyed 
and their working stock and farming tools 
swept away, are lefi utterly destitute and un- 
prepared to begin work again, even after the 
tloods have subsided. The relief committee 
have been unable to cope with the situation 
and have appealed tu the government. Presi- 
dent McKinley sent a special message to con- 
gress asking that immediate action be taken 
for the relief of the sufferers and a joint res- 
olution appropriating $200,000 was promptly 
rushed through both houses and received the 
signature of the president immediately after. 
The resolution not only includes sufferers by 


OUR 


the Mississippi and its tributaries, but also 
sufferers by the Red River of the North in 
North Dakota and Minnesota and the amount 
is to be expended under the direction of the 
secretary of war. 

Fargo, N D, was likewise ina 
ation because of the rapid rise of the 
of the Red river, the entire western 
the city being flooded, hundreds of 
having been driven trom their homes 

The" tlood has done immense damage to cot- 
ton planting interests in Arkansas, Mississ- 
ippi, Louisiana and a portion of southeastern 
Missouri. It is estimated that the inundated 
territory along the Mississippi river produces 
an annual average of 1,500,000 bales of the 
highest grade cotton. From present indica- 
tions the average output will be materially re- 
duced by the ravages of the waters; in many 
localities it is doubtful if any crop at all will 
be raised, while in others there will be a sick- 
ly yield. A million and a half bales of cotton 
aggregates probably $50,000,000 and conserva- 
tive estimates place the damage to cotton 
alone at about this figure, not to take into 
consideration other losses incident to the 
flood. 


Retaliatory Measures.—Ominous tiireats of 
retaliation come from the representatives of 
the German government because of the differ- 
ential duties of the Dingley bill. The agra- 
rian party is greatly aroused and the govern- 
ment, yielding to their urgent demands, will 
take steps for the protection of the German 
sugar industry. The German embassy at 
Washington will be instructed to present to 
the American government a vigorous protest 
against the exaction of differential duties on 
German sugar, and especially against the pro- 
posed sugar schedule of the Dingley bill, 
which provides for a considerable increase 
over the differential duties imposed by the 
tariff act of 1894. A disregard of this protest 
will be followed by an aggressive policy 
against American merchandise now imported 
into Germany. The Germany government re- 
gards the differential sugar duties as an ‘in- 
fringement of treaty rights, and, if the Ding- 
ley sugar schedule shall become law, retalia- 
tory measures will undoubtedly be directed 
against American cereals, hog products and 
petroleum, so as to excinde those commodi- 
ties hereafter from the German markets. 


critical situ- 
Waters 
part of 
people 


Crisis Still Pending. — _—The Ottcman govern- 
ment has sent a communication to the ambas- 
sadors of the several powers announcing that 
the porte is willing to witndraw the Turkish 
garrison from Crete immediately ifthe Greeks 
previously withdraw and the powers guaran- 
tee to pacify the island. It demands also that 
Greece should evacuate Crete forthwith. The 
communication protests against the appoint- 
ing of a European governor of the island and 
strenuously objects to the disarminy of the 
Cretan Mohammedans while Christians are 
permitted to retain their arms. 


Of General Interest.—Iour thonsand men 
have been forced ont of employment by the 
closing of the works of the Illinois steel com- 
pany at South Chicago. This action was tak- 
en by the ofticials to head off a strike. Em- 
pioyees declare they will resist the lockout. 
Officials assert that the works will be reopen- 
ed shortly. 

Secretary Sherman states that he has assur- 
ances that Gen Rivera, the insurgent leader, 
has not been executed, and that he will be 
treated as a prisoner of war. 

Julio Sanguily has been arrested by United 
States Commissioner Egan, upon the sworn 
aftidavit of Juan Postous, Spanish vice-consul 
at Jacksonville, Fla. He is charged with 
organizing a filibustering expedition, but the 
real ground is doubtless the fear of the Span- 
ish authorities that he was about to leave for 
Cuba to take command of Gen Rivera’s divi- 
sion of the army. 

Reports come from Australia that a white 
trader named Duncan, who reached Sydney 
from South Africa last year, met his death in 
a most horrible way, while trading with na- 
tives of New Hebrides. He was tied up to 
one of the trees for three days, being kept 
alive and forcibly stuffed with food. He was 
then cut down, killed and eaten, women even 
joining joy fully in the cannibalistic feast. 

‘he League of American Wheelmen has shut 
down on Sunday racing and announces that 
the board intends to deal heavily with riders 
who disregard their Sunday rules. 

Plans are urlderway for extensive 
reforms to be undertaken in Havana, which it 
is said will involve an expenditure of 
$15,000,000. The work will be begun next 
winter and will consist of the building of 
sewers, paving and other street work. The 
contract has been let to a Brooklyn (N Y) 
contractor. 

The seven-years-old daughter of Congress- 


sanitary 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


man McIntyre of Md was kilied while riding 
a bicycle last week. She was learning to ride 
and fell under the wheels of a heavily loz aded 
wagon and was so badly injured that she liy- 
ed only half an hour. 

Daniel W. Voorhees, ex-U S senator from 
Ind, has died at his home in Washington. He 
had been in broken health for some time and 
for several vears was not an active worker in 
the senate. He had served as senator nearly 
20 years and for a long time was conspicuous 
among the democratic leaders. Senator Voor- 
hees was one of the prime movers in the plan 
for the new cougressional library. 


Mr Bryan’s Narrow Escape.—William Jen- 
—— Bryan, late candidate for the presiden- 
, had a narrow escape while addressing a 
pad at audience at St Augustine, Fla. He 
was speaking from the piazza of the San 
Marco hotel and at the close of his speech 
hundreds of people flocked about him, and so 
great was the strain that one section of the 
piazza, 40 feet square, fell through. Nearly 
400 men and women were precipitated abvuut 
20 feet to the ground aud many of them were 
injured, but none fatally. Mr Bryan was in- 
jured and was picked up uneonscious and re- 
moved to a physician’s office, where an exam- 
inati>n revealed that he had received no in- 
juries of a serious character. 

Washington Topics. - President McKinley 
will soon send a special message to congress, 
it is said, asking that: he be authorized to 
send a special envoy to Constantinople to 
secure the settlement of the pending claims 
against Turkey. In case necessary power is 
given, Hon John W. Foster, ex-secretary of 
state, will be selected for the mission. 

Senator Hanna will not be re-elected to bis 
seat in the senate withont a fight. The recent 
elections in Ohio have greatly encouraged the 
democrats, and they have three millionaires 
who are ambitious of attaining.the next sena- 
torship. They are John McLean, Paul R. 
Sorg, late member of congress from the Day- 
ton district, and Calvin 8S. Brice. 

The president has nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York to be assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, and Capt A. S. Crownin- 
shield, United States navy, to be chief of the 
bureau of navigation. 

Andy Garuey, an exiled member of the old 
Tweed ring, has just died in London and 
has left a large share of his wealth to charita- 
ble institutions in New York. 

Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster and 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Charles 
S. Hamlin of Boston have been selected by 
President McKinley to act as members ofa 
commission on the Bering sea seal question 
to consider what shall be done by our govern- 
ment for the further protection of the sealing 
industry, especially the present year. Presi- 
dent McKinley is determined that the seals 
shall be preserved, and he expects the new 
commissioners to prepare improved ways and 
means for doing this. 


Greatest of All Trusts.—The Standard oil 
company has won the distinction of being the 
greatest industrial corporation in the U S. 
The capital of the company is $100,000,000 and 
the profits last year are said to have amounted 
to $44,000,000 or 44 per cent. It is now proposed 
to double the amount of the capital stock, giv- 
ing each certificate holder twice the amount of 
the certificates he now holds, and it is believ- 
ed that after that has been done the certifi- 

cates will pay annual dividends of 20 per 
ome. Standard oil certificates are now sell- 
ing at nearly 300, or three times their nominal 
valne, and itis believed that after the pro- 
posed *‘ watering’’ of the stock, they will still 
sell at 200, so that the present certificates 
may advance to 400 before May 1, when the in- 
crease is expected to be announced. 


Mc- 
has been so besieged by office seekers 
since his inauguration that the strain is 
wearing upon him and it nuw becomes a 
grave question. Private Secretary Porter 
says: ‘‘The president just cannot stand it, 
neither can any other man. There have been 
fully 20,000 oftice-seekers who have seen the 
president since inauguration, and at least 20,- 
QUO people have taken advantage of the tri- 
weekly public receptions tu see the president, 
which will bring the total number of people 
whom the president has shaken hands with 
up to at least 40,000. No other president has 
stood such a strain, and he cannot.’’ This 
vast number of personal applicants has been 
due in a large measure to the president’s 
policy of admitting every caller instead of 
seeing only those who had really important 
business, as President Cleveland did,allowing 
his secretaries and the department chiefs to 
stand between him and the crowd. 


Wearing the President ‘@ut.—Prosident 
Kinley 
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Spring Fever. 
WILL TEMPLER. 














About this time in April, when the sun is 
climbin’ high, 

While all the fields are brown an’ gray 
winter wheat an’ rye, 

When the ellum buds are swellin’ an’ the rob- 
ins come around, 

An’ we’re anxious fur our clover roots fur 
fear they’ll leave the ground, 

I ketch myself a-mopin’, fur I’d jest a little 
liever 

Mope than work outin the sunshine, fur I 
have got spring fever. 


’cept 


There’s the women who are fussin’ with their 
early garden seeds, 

An’ a-talkin’ of wall paver—jes’ what this or 
that room needs; 

They say the dooryards should be raked,some 
hens be got to set. 

The lots of work that April brings is all dis- 
cussed, but yet 

They don’t git down to business, fur they’da 
little liever i 

Discuss the p’int than git to work while they 
have got spring fever. 


My best hired man will post himself out by 
the stable door, 

An’ gawp an’ gape an’ stretch himself, then 
gawp an’ gape some more; 

The woodpile is invitin’ him, there’s beech 
and birch to split, 

He meanders to the chip pile, but he doesn’t 
make a hit 

He wouldn’t ruther not have made, 
a good ’eal liever 

Set on a log an’ sun himself an’ 
dose of fever. 


fur he'd 


nurse his 


I guess we’ll all recover, we have had the 
same before, 
It’s akin to April slouchin’ on the outside 


cellar door; 

It sometimes lasts a fortnight, then we cure 
it, this is how— 

The women take the whitewash cure, the men 
a dose of plow ; 

jut when the spring comes round agin, we'd 
jest as lieve or liever 

Go mopin’ in the April sun, afflicted with 
spring fever. 





A Glimpse into Wall Street. 


EDWARD H. PHELPS. 


Wall street is fast becoming a ‘‘deserted 
village.’’ Judging from the signs and pla- 
cards to be seen on almost every building, 
there must be hundreds of vacant offices in 
this famous thoroughfare. There are as 
many brokers as ever, but the dark and din- 
gy oftices of Wall street, in which no ray of 
sunlight ever enters, have no charms for them 
since sky scrapers have appeared upon the 
scene. These lofty buildings give plenty of 
air and plenty of sunlight in every office, and 
the higher one is the better, as each building 
has five or six elevators running at express 
speed, so that it takes no time at ail tu reach 
one’s office, no matter what floor it is on. 
There are express elevators and accommoda- 
tion elevators, the former stopping only once 
(midway) between the lowest floor and the 
highest. But to return to Wall and Broad 
streets, the day I was there was not a black 
Friday but decidedly a blue Monday. The war 
cloud in Europe was darkening and _ reports 
from some of the western railroads were un- 
favorable. Worst of ail was the decision of 
the supreme court that the provisions of the 
anti-trust law are applicable to railroads— 
the blackest eye Wall street has received for 
many a day, and one the full import and ef- 
fect of which seems as yet hardly realized. 
No wonder ‘‘the street’? was wrapped in 
gloom. A melancholy feature of Wall street 
always is the number of men still haunting 
1t who have ‘‘plunged’’ to the extent of their 
last dollar, many of them gambling away 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


That’s Ayer’s. 


different. — 
and experience. 


Why don’t we better it? 





© Spaniards, 


But we’re not. 


old cures. 
—it’s Ayer’s,. 





The Same 
Old Sarsaparilla. 


The same old sarsaparilla as it was 
made and sold 50 years ago. : 
‘here modern appliances lend speed to skill 
But the sarsaparilla is the same old 
sarsaparilla that made the record—50 years of cures. 


condition of the Bishop and the raspberry: 
less,” he said, “God might have made a better berry. 
But doubtless, also, He never did.” 
better the sarsaparilla? We can’t. 

same old plant that cured the Indians an 
It has not been bettered. And since we 
make sarsaparilla compound out of sarsaparilla plant, 
we see no way of improvement. . 
making some secret chemical compound, we might.... 
We’re making the same old sarsaparilla 
to cure the same old diseases. 
same old sarsaparilla because it works the same 
It’s the sovereign blood purifier, and 
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In the laboratory it is 


Well, we’re much in the 
** Doubt- 


Why don’t we 
We are using the 
the ° 


Of course, if we were 


You can tell it’s the 











large fortunes. I saw a man who formerly 
owned a seat in the stock exchange, worth 
something over $25,000, to say nothing of his 
other holdings. On Monday he was going 
from office to office, begging a place as jani- 
tor, elevator-man, messenger, anything, at 
$6 a week. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 

11. CHARADE—He made my first and was 
my second it would give you my whole. 

12. TRANspositions—Fill the first blank 
with a word of four letters, and each succeed- 
ing blank with the same word transposed. 

He turned —— at the —— of the bell, and 
with a ——for pardon made a ——for life. 

13. NumeErIcAL EntoGma—I sent 13, 20, 26, 
28, 24, 9, 19 to 1, 12, 10, 8, 6 the 2, 18, 4, 11 
last 19, 9, 30, hoping he might be able to find 
out where his 27, 22, 5 had made her nest, as 
she would not 25, 14, 15 with the rest of the 
flock. He rode out on his 23, 6, 3, 7, 25, but 
was unable to 8, 29, 16, 21,17 her. The thirty 
letters in order form a well-known proverb. 

14. Worp CHAanoingc—Change BOY toMAN 
in 35 steps. 

15. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

A PURE TAPE. 





Nothing Paltry About Her.—Nature is regu- 
lar in her movements and the farmer must ac- 
commodate himself to them. And yet the 
farmer feels himself to be independent, a man 
with a man’s thoughts and a man’s will to 
work. There follows, or should follow, free- 


dom and expansion of heart and mind. What 
man can be more noble than he who tries to 
think God’s thoughts after him? As one is 


face to face with nature, ought he not to feel 
something of the breadth which characterizes 
nature? There is nothing of the paltry spint 
about her. As Antzus of old gained renewed 
strength to do battle with Hercales when he 
touched the earth, sothe man who 1s tired and 
fretted and melancholy finds these troubles 
removed as he comes in contact with nature. 
Only he must not work too hard and ill-use 
himself and turn the work which was design- 





ed to be a blessing into a curse.—[Rev F. 
Countryman, before the New Haven Po- 
mona Grange. 

Down in Arkansaw they say some of the 


pasture lands are so stony they have to shve 
their milch cows. Bunt what of that? I saw 
a man shoving his chickens, and he said they 
ate small stones.—[S. G. W. 





Mortgage Lifting.—A Rhode Island man has 
paid for one house out of his earnings at a 
buck saw, and he is now working away to 
lft the mortgage from another. 
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Every ingredient in 
Hires Rootbeer is health 
|giving. The blood is 
l improved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
benefited by this delicious! 
beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full of snap, sparkle 
and effervescence. A temper- 


ance drink for everybody. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. | 
A package makes five gallons, \ 



































COSTS NOTHING 


To see and examine these suits, ALL FINE 
TAILOR MADE, style just like cut, 
aranteed, and equal to suits made 

T MORE THAN UBLE OUR PRICE. 

For A $12.00 Tailor 
e Made ALL WOOL ve: 
stylish cassimere suit. 
(any suade); Italian ed, satin pi 
velvet arm shields, 

NTRIMMED AND FINISHED. 
oe) $5 95 For a Fine BLACK ALL 
ad ' WOOL CHEVIOT SUIT. 
a For a regular $15. Tailor 
£0, 0 Made ALL WOOL IMPORTED 
© BLACK ENGLISH CLAY WORSTED SUIT. 
Po All suits over 42 oe —- eure, 

s ad, out an 
4 OUR OFFER. send to us. SEND 
jt NO MONEY, state suit wanted, 
@ give your weight and height, state 
3 = number inches around ry at ch 
te = taken over vest under coat, aroun 
body at waist, also at hips, and length of leg inside seam 
from tightin crotch to heel. IN abje “y-e bth on = : 
suit to you by express C.0.D., subject examination, 
You EXAMI at your express office and if 
found as represented—THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER 
HEARD OF—pay the express agent our price and pres 
charges. CLOTH SAMPLES ON APPLI- 
CATIO Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
Gas. ), Cheapest Supply House on Karth, 82 to 96 Fulton, 78 





87 Desplaines and 17 to 31 Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, LLL. 
égents MAKE BIG MONEY poling our clothing. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 
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An April Shower. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





Bidden from far and bidden from near, 

The hurrying, skurrying raindrops were there, 
Gathered, in merry, jostling crow4, 

For a caucus in Hotel Cloud. 

’Twas March Wind who carried the word, 
And he had it from Swallow Bird. 

They two ran across each other, 

One day in breezy weather. 


When the nvise and bustle subsided, 
The Patriarch Raindrop presided. 
**My children, listen!’’ he said; 
‘‘The message shall be read. 


“Swallow Bird sent it to me, 
And he got it from Busy Bee. 
The Maytlowers down there below 
Are too thirsty and faint to grow. 


‘*T know the way to the south, 

I have traveled it back and forth. 
Follow me, my children, below! 

The Mayflower children shall grow.’’ 
And down here, that day, it chanced 
The Raindrops pattered and danced; 
And Busy Bee whispered to Maytiower, 


‘*Thank me for this April shower!’’ 


Imperfection. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Why ain’t we humans made without a flaw; 
Jest like the lily or the apple blow? 
Perhaps itis a pore o’ nater’s law 
That perfect things from imperfection grow. 


Easter Victory. 
By Rev Bradley Gilman. 


Whatever the original meaning of the Anglo- 
Saxon festival of Easter may have been, its 
essential meaning, as‘a Christian festival, is— 
victory over death. 


But does not death seem, at first sight, to 


conquer all things? The plant thrills in the 
breezes of a brief summer, then icy fingers 
curl the edges of its leaves, nip its tender 


shoots, and soon lay leaf and flower in the 
dust. Death has conquered lite. 

Again, the gaily painted insect dances joy- 
fully over field and meadow, like a winged 
sunbeam, in the fragrant air, and presently 
the chill of an endless night strikes through 
all its members, and it sinks motionless amid 


the dead twigs and leaves, its brothers and 
sisters of the dust; and death is again the 
victor. 

Yonder is a scholar who has almost com- 


physics, or 
month in 
the 


pleted his profound volume on 
mathematics. He needs only a 
which to close his great task. It is 
effort of his hfetime. He toils on. He is de- 
termined to finish it. But death comes and 
commands a halt; the man’s eagerly sought 
goal is in sight, but he will never reach it. 
Death conquers him. Death is victor. 

So it is with all the world’s workers, schol- 
ars, statesmen, merchants, day-laborers, art- 


ists, mechanics. They lay their plans, they 
see death approaching, they struggle feebly 
against him, and they sink defeated. He 
wins victories on every field. Who can stay 
his triumphant progress? 

To this appealing question, ages old, the 
message of Jesus Christ, if clearly under- 
stood, gives a saiisfying answer. ‘The foun- 
dation of Christ’s life and teaching was,—if 
stated in philosophical terms,—his absolute 
knowledge of the supreme reality of spirit, 
and the comparative insignificance of what 
we call ‘‘matter.’’ Our Lord came into this 
knowledge, not as the philosophers, like 
Berkeley, Kant, Hegel, came, by long proc- 


esses of reasoning, but by insight and revela- 
tion. And the way in which the great found- 
er of Christianity gives to man victory over 
death is by showing that man is not made of 
the kind of substances which death can con- 
quer; by showing that man is spirit, having 
the power of endless life; and when the grave 


Wins its apparent victory, that victory is not 
gained over the escaping triumphant man 
himself, but only over his investiture. Death 


clutches at a man, and the man escapes, leav- 
ing his garment, as did Joseph of ola, in the 
hands of his enemy. 

That is the way in which Jesus Christ gives 
victory over death; and itis a real victory, 
although those who are enslaved by the pow- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


er of material things will seein these words 
only the repetition of an old and meaningless 
phrase. Would that all bereaved hearts in this 
world conld grasp the great truth; for all 
mourn the loss of near and dear friends; and 
many timidly wonder whether they shall ever 
anywhere meet and know those friends again. 
In all hearts there are tender memories, there 
are echoes of voices which once fell lovingly 


on the ear; but an echois not a real voice, 
and a memory is not a living presence. For 
allthese mourners there is a glad Easter 


message of victory over death. 

Many persons, however, are not able to re- 
ceive this joyous gospel from Christ; or, if they 
do take it, it comes to them like a brief message 
written in cipher; they have no idea as to 
how Jesus knew this truth of immortality. 
And thus they register themselves among 
athose who ‘‘hear, but understand not.’’ They 
must first learn to know themselves as spirit, 
and their friends as spirit; and thus in pro- 
portion as they share Christ’s sense of the su- 
preme reality and value of spirit over mate- 
rial appearances, they will share his confi- 
dence in the verities of the eternal life. A 
person who does not grasp this knowledge of 
spiritual realities may be an obedient follower 
of the Master, but cannot be called an intelli- 
gent disciple in spiritual things. 

But the suggestion arises that there is in- 
justice in having so profound an element in 
Christ’s teaching; one which is too subtle,too 
retined for everybody to understand; but such 
injustice is more apparent than real. Spiritu- 


al knowledge does not go hand in hand with 
book knowledge—with the wisdom of this 


world; the wayfaring man, though foolish in 
worldly ways may, if he will, know himseif 


and his loved ones as spiritual beings, who 
were not born to die. And beyond that, even 
when a man does not grasp this truth of the 


Easter victory, he may yet share init. A 
man really is spirit, whether he knows he is 
spirit or not. To illustrate: Here is the ele- 
ment, newly discovered in our atmosphere, 
the substance called argon; now a man 
breathes that, whether he knows abont it or 
not. So with the immortal destiny of man, 
as an imperishable spirit; a man shares that 
destiny even though he may be utterly 1gno- 
rant of it; and its joys and its responsibilities 
will both come to him. 

While one asserts the supremacy of spirit over 
matter, he must notignore however, the honest 
doubts which intrude upon so many intelli- 
gent, earnest minds. To refuse to consider 
candidly any suggestions which can arise 
concerning the nature and destiny of inan, is 
to sink oneself into the narrow groove of the 


dogmatist. Here, for example, is one of the 
doubts which have great force with many 
persons. It is suggested plainly in Dr 


Holmes’ story, ‘‘Elsie Venner,’’ where Mr 
Bernard, having recovered from a severe con- 
cussion of the brain, and from a_ prolonged 
swoon, finds that period of swoon, or coma, 
an utter blank; and he conjectures whether, 
if the blow had been severer, and fatal, this 
unconsciousness, this state of nothingness, 


had not been continuous and endless. Most 
thoughtful persons have faced that dark sug- 


gestion, as they have themselves experienced 
unconsciousness, or have seen it in the case of 
a friend; and the materialist says that it is 
evident thatthe human spirit goes out of light 
into darkness, out of being into non-being, 


out of the circle which we call life into the 
encompassing sea of nothingness which sur- 


rounds life. 

At first sight this theory seems reasonable; 
but a closer study will show that the uncon- 
sciousness is probably an inherent part of the 
earthly life, and not of the non-earthly life. 
To illustrate, here is a manin an open field, 
which is surrounded by a dense hedge or 
thicket. Now suppose that the man tries to 
pass outside the field. From his cleared space 
he plunges into the thicket, struggles with 
it, finds it impassable, and struggles back 
into the cleared field. Is that man justified 
in saying *‘ Outside this cleared space all is 
dense undergrowth? All the rest of the 
world is a thicket?’’ Certainly he is not. He 
had not reached ‘‘the rest of the worla.’’ He 
had not gotten fairly clear from the field; he 
had only become entangled in its boundary. 
And that is what is reasonably true of the 





state of coma; it is the boundary of the earth- 
ly life, not the beginning of the life beyond, 
ry 
Thus menu can speculate about the great 


problem, but the strongest testimony to the 
reality of the unseen eternal life is not to be 
obtained, as many mistakenly suppose, from 


those who are in their declining years, or 
from those who are. bending under weakness 
and infirmity, but from the man who is in the 
fullest possession of life. He it is who ig 
nearest to the life eternal. As Lucy Larcom 
said, speaking ot the so-called ‘‘ preparation 
for death,’’ ‘‘There is no preparation needed: 
for the change is not a transition from a state 
or condition called life to one called death, 


but it is a transition from life to life; from 
the smaller to the larger life; it is more iife, 


always and forever.’’ 


Therefore let this glorious Easter word of 
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Restored to Health by Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine, 





Rountree Mercantile Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., writes: “I suffered from 
dyspepsia, was unable to eat anything with- 
out severe distress. Treated by several 
physicians without benefit, I became almost 
a physical wreck and unable to attend to 
my work. I took Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine andin six weeks I was well. My 
wife had a severe at- 
tack of La Grippe 
which brought on 
troubles peculiar to 
her sex. The Restor- 
ative Nervine is the 
only thing that has 
helped her. We both 
hope you will use this 
in a way to help others as we have been.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 


M* MURRAY, engineer for Keet & 
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work. Send for Free 
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The International 
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Box 8i% Seranton, Pa. 
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l | Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 


From 2% cta. to $844 a roll—8 yards. 

Onur prices &0 per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
032-934 Market St. 418 Arch Street. 








MEN WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
' good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 to 
@0.00, Samples free. American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 
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victory bring joy to all. The immortal life 
is a very real destiny even if it seems dim, it 
is no less real. How dim and shadowy a man’s 
past life seems to him, looking back at the 
“‘twenties’’ from the summit of the ‘‘six- 
ties!’’ And how dim and unreal the world of 
stars and planets seems, as one stands at mid- 
day, beneath the full glare of the blazing suu! 
But youth is real, and the stars are real, and 
immortal life, equally dim, is equally real. 

With this thought of the reality of the future 
life, (which grows upon a man in proportion 
as he grows in the recognition of the suprem- 
acy of spiritual forces) with this should go 
the growing sense of unending responsibility, 
of ceaseless duty, reaching through this life 
and all life. In a letter written by John Ad- 
dington Symonds, the brilliant historian of 
the Italian renaissance, these lines occur: 
‘The great thing for us is to remember that 
the human soul contains God, on this planet. 
It becomes a duty for us to preserve the soul, 
which is God’s temple, and God’s revelation 
to the world, and to preserve it inviolate. 
Later or sooner all of us shall surely meet in 
God ; of that I am persuaded.’’ And when a 
man is persuaded of that truth it must color 
and deepen and beautify his entire life. 

Since we are to meet again those dear ones 
who have passed on into the larger life, since 
we are destined to come into closer and deep- 
er knowledge of God, since the spiritual life of 
man, his real life, is to go on, in another world, 
we must let that life of the spirit take root and 
grow now and here. The divine forces of 
hope and faith, and love, and heroic self-sac- 
rifice, must be given a larger place in our earthly 
life; so that when we stand, one day, on the 
heavenly shore, we shall enter that fair land, 
not as aliens, not as those who are unfamiliar 
with its language of peace and good will, and 
its laws of righteousnes and love, but as chil- 
dren, coming: home from our wanderings, to 
the Father’s house, to go no more out forever. 

So this is the Easter victory. Victory, as 
the apostle Paul satv, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ: y ictory over death and the fear of death, 
through seeing the truth of Christ’s teaching 
that man is spirit, indestructible, above the 
reach of death, and precious in the sight of 
the Father. 

oe ee 

Tobacco, according to a decision of one of 
the New York courts, is a necessity and not a 
luxury. The judge quotes the language of 
Hugh McCulloch, ina report as secretary of 
the treasury, in which he said of tobacco: 
‘An article which is so generally used, and 
Which adds so much to the comfort of the 
large numbers of our population who earn 
their living by manual labor, cannot properly 
be considered a luxury.”’ 


A Socialistic Community, known as ©o-opolis, 
1s gathering in Harrison Co, Miss. It now 
numbers about 300 families. Market garden- 
ing and brick and pottery works are the prin- 
cipal industries. A theosophical community 


1S about to be started in Florida. 
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THE MILK PEDDLER IN HOLLAND 
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Holland’s “Feminine Milkmen.’’ 
MERCIA ABBOTT KEITH. 

The sale of milk in the streets of the Hol- 
land cities is conducted in rather a peculiar 
way; the milk isin copper cans, which are 
placed in a cart drawn by one of the large 
mastiffs, which are made so serviceable in 
that country. Two women in the regulation 
out-of-door costume of servants, usually ac- 
company each cart. The dog looks well cared 
for, the cart as-clean, and though the cans 
may be battered and dented by years of usage, 
they are always shining bright and the wilk 
is sweet and pure. 

Dare to Do Our Duty.—Neither let us be 
slandered from our duty by false accusations 
against us, nor frightened from it by men- 
aces of destruction to the government, nor of 
dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it.—[Abraham Lincoln. 








Now or Never.—He that resolves to mend 
hereafter, resolves not to mend now.—[ Poor 
Richard. 


‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a lawyer.”’ 
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A Novel 
Educational 
Competition 


COMBINES PLEASURE WITH 
INFORMATION AND MENTAL 
TRAINING. 


The Century Co. announces an 
educational competition which will 
arouse very general interest. Three 
examination papers, of fifty ques- 
tions each, have been prepared; the 
competitors have a month to answer 
each set. The prizes are: $500 for 
the best answers, $100 for the sec- 
ond best, $50 for the third, two of 
$25 each for the fourth and fifth, 
and thirty of $10 eack for the next 
thirty in order of merit; also a 


"IMTOO 
HE QUESTIONS _ impart 


knowledge and lead to a 
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» 
University 


you gain first prize, the knowl- 
whether you win 
and secure most valuable infor- 
ley said of Lincoln that his suc- 
questions. They are not school- 
sion lectures can 


edge you have acquired will be 
that prize or not, 

mation. 

cess lay largely in the fact that 
book kind; they deal with facts 
help you as these 





further and special prize of $500. 





habit of investigation that 
worth more to 
you than the $500 
you receive. ‘but LICASUECsn« 
Education 
you learn to con- 
centrate your mind 
Do not cease your education 
when you leave school or college; 
he acquired new knowledge daily, 
and therefore broadened. Get 
that men, women, boys and girls, 
ought to know. No 
questions do, be- 
cause the lectures 


Extension 








Dumb-bells and bicycles may be 
ment, yet a thousand persons ride the 
bells. ‘The reason is perfectly evident. 
with exercise; the use of dumb-bells is 


the first one without continuing on to 
you are repaid a hundred fold. 


number of different points. That is, i 
vestigate fifty subjects and touch upot 
literature, the Bible and Homer, trav 
music, Shakspere and Scott, Paris 


leon and the North American Indians, 
Mississippi, questions of home and o 
and a multitude of others are includec 
to the pleasure and the mental train 
knowledge that will broaden you, as G 
ened Lincoln. On request, we will 


payments. 
Address 
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ical knowledge, these questions with practical knowledge. 


they combine pleasure with mental exercise. 


An analysis of the questions shows that they deal with a very large 


and Boston, 
earthquakes and the heavens, cards and the stage, Napo- 


questions and full particulars of the competition. 

If you do not possess a setof The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 
address us, and,we will send your name to one of the few clubs that are 
now being formed, each member of which secures a set at a reduction of 
over 40 per cent., and has the privilege of paying for it in small monthly 


THE CENTURY CO. (Dept. Ka.), New York. 
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will be of value through life. If 
you receive. But 

Combined 
sharpen your wits, 
keep on learning. Horace Gree- 
the information that is in these 
university exten- 
deal with theoret- 


Surpassed 


equally useful in physical develop- 
ir wheels for one that uses dumb- 

Bicycle riding combines pleasure 
drudgery. So with these questions; 
You cannot start work on 
the last, and when you finish them 


n answering fifty questions you in- 
1 hundreds of others. History and 
el, machinery and law, operas and 
art and architecture, 


$500 
First 
Prize 


the Amazon and the 
f business—all these 
1. Thus, in addition 
ing, comes the new 
reeley said it broad- 
forward you sample 
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and the publishers by stating that they 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


saw the advertisement in this journal, 
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The Breakfast at 
General Arnold’s. 


By Clinton Ross, Author of The Scarlet Coat. 
(Copyright, 1897, by Clinton Ross.) 


PART II. 

‘**And I am to be a partner?’ 
“Why?”’ 

‘‘Wait till you hear further. It’s this: If 
Gen Washington should disappear there are 
many in America who think they can conduct 
the affair more successfully than he; individ- 
uals willing to pay something to have this 
done; or at least to keep us from returning 


” 


’ 


said I softly. 


our captives. 

**And I[?’’ 

**You are to go to America with the Baron 
von Wadum, whois now an officer in the 
American service; a man of vast experience, 
who never has had his deserts. You are to 
go by the Marquis de Lafayette’s and Dr 
Franklin's favor.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean that the Marquis de La- 
fayette is in this plot—this enterprise?’’ I said, 
meditatively. 

‘*Oh, no; to the contrary; simply that the 
marquis is a very impulsive young man. 
Your case has been presented to him in such 
a way that his sympathies have become enlist- 
ed. He believes that with this chance you 
may retrieve an honorable name; that is all. 
Dr Franklin has recommended you. You will 
secure a temporary place in Gen Washington’s 
household, till you receive some regular ap- 
pointment. You will have your purse well 
lined. <All you will have to do is to assist the 
others when the time comes. That is the 
whole story, I beleve.’’ 

I waited before answering; 
fro in wy agitation. 

‘*T admire your cleverness.’”’ 

**Oh, come into dinner, De la Renne,’’ he 
retorted sweetly. 

When we were seated, I 
him. 

* **What if 1 betray this abominable scheme?’’ 

**You are discredited; not a soul would be- 
lieve you.”’ 

iat ya 

‘* Besides, I have 
Nenne.’’ 

‘*But you haven’t an 
when it would already become 
by this proceeding.’’ 

‘*My friend,’’ said De Vitry, with a certain 
masterliness, ‘‘the individual sometimes be- 
comes like the nation. Everything is excusa- 
ble when soviety wars on him, as everything 
is excusable in the diplomat. Success makes 
wiong, right,—doesn’t it? I knew dishonora- 
ble men, whoif they had failed would have 
died on the gallows; but who, as itis, lie in 
state in church with a thousand monks pray- 
erful. You take a risk, but you have power 
behind you. We pay your debts. We engage 
to look to your future. What more can you 
wish? But if you refuse, what happens? You 
have no way to turn.’’ 

So he reasoned glibly, ard I listened at his 
board At last I said but this, ‘‘Give me till 
to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Most certainly,’’ he said, pressing my 
hand at parting. His chariot was waiting. 
As I passed through the darkened streets, I 
asked, Why indeed shouldn’t I? I saw poor 
saptiste opposite; I even owed him. 

At my lodging a surprise waited, for on my 
table was a quittance from a money lender for 
a matter of eight thousand francs, while the 
landlord knocked and entered obsequiously. 

‘*T have a thousand apologies to make, your 
lordship,’’ he said. ‘‘The settlement was more 
than generous.’’ 

‘*Yonu have been paid,’’ 

‘*By your lordship’s favor,’’ 
ing and siuirking. 

I undressed like one in a daze; and I did 
not sleep at first. I had an illusion of being 
in the meshes of a net. I slept, toGream. It 
seemed the girl I had seen in the wood at 
Versailles was looking at me pitifully. I 
woke with a start; and, asin the case in the 
night, it was clear. De Vitry was entirely 
right. No one, indeed, would believe in me; 


walked to and 


looked 


across to 


the word of Sieur de la 


advantage in that, 
more faithless 


I said stupidly. 
said he, bend- 
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not asoul. Why shouldn’t I plot against this 
plot? It was dishonorable enough, and if I, 
too, were dishonorable in accepting the ap- 
proaches that had been made me, could I not 
secure some degree of honor by working 
against these combinations when in America? 
I fell asleep, to be waked by Baptiste’s 
voice, ‘‘Pardon, my lord; but the Count de 
Vitry awaits you below in his chariot.’’ 

While dressing, Baptiste brought a letter, 
which, tearing open hastily, I saw to be from 
Dr Franklin. My hand trembled as I read; 
for this mure than bore out DeVitry’s asser- 
tion about his power. 

Yes, I trembled at the power of the plot. I 
saw I must make a swift decision. The chance 
beckoned. I, at least, would take a great risk 
and see what might follow, and it was this 
decision I carried down to De Vitry. 

‘*You have decided?’’ he asked 
seat in the chariot. 

‘*Yes, I am committed.’’ 

“<7 ar 

‘Fe you.”” 

‘*Come in,’’ he said, rather eagerly for so 
self-held aman. When I had my seat, he 
went on rehearsing the advantages; to allI 
bowed my head as if I were a puppet; his 
eyes fixed on me as if he would read my every 


from his 


thought; as if he would make sure I was not’ 


deceiving hiin; and I indeed was, but partly. 
I said to myself again with a certain eayer- 
ness for self-justification that I should be do- 
ing well to appear to enter into this plot with 
the secret intention of doing what I could do 
to thwart it. 

The meantime De Vitry directed his coach- 
man to take us some distance, ending by stop- 
ping in one of the narrow streets near the 
Palais Royal; where the high projecting roofs 
left above but a single blue line, and forbade 
the sunshine to an eager, pushing crowd. At 
last he stopped before a house of rather 
greater prete.tion. On his summons the door 
was opened, the chain loosed, while a cracked 
voice demanded our errand. 

‘*The Baron von Wadom.”’ 

‘*Whom shall I announce?’’ 

**He expects me.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s all well,’’ cried a strong voice, 
and the door was thrown open, revealing a 
tull and very stout man, who might have 
served for a study of Falstaff in the play. He 
was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
his hands were covered with rings. What im- 
pressed one was the admirable good-nature 
expressed in the red, leering face. Yet only 
for a moment did you hold this impression. 
Wonderfully acute gray eyes of a man of af- 
fairs looked out from inflamed lids. He 
motioned us into a room where another rose 
to meet us. 

**Monsieur Ralph Berner,’’ said DeVitry. 
This one was thin, dark, perhaps forty, with a 
shrewd, evil face, a plausible manner. 
‘*Monsieur Berner is just from the United 
States.’’ 

‘*Yes, and Iam pleased to 
dela Reune, whol believe is to enter our 
service,’ he said. DeVitry then had been 
sure of me even before I had given my deci- 
sion. 

‘*The Sieur de la Renne is to sail with you, 
Von Wadom, from Brest Saturday,’’ De Vitry 
continued. The baron pressed my hand. 

‘*The Sieur de la Renne—ah! i know. You 
bear a great name, monsieur. I’ve read your 
history. One of the De la Rennes was a mar- 
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shal of France. Through marriage you have 
some of the blood of Henry Bourbon.’’ 

**T am the last of the line, monsieur,’’ 
I, bowing coldly. 

‘*Yet I think your ancestral 
some small inducement to—hum!—the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette,—hum!—to Dr Franklin.’’ 

‘*To us,’’ said Berner, the American, look- 
ing at me with a certain dark superiority that 
made me hate him at once. But already I 
had discovered a kindly feeling toward Von 
Wadom. 

‘*It’s well to be of us, monsieur,’’ said he. 
‘*Here, in me, you see a soldier of the great 
Frederick who has fought in every war of the 
last decade. Then, induced by Gen Charles 
Lee, I goto America. There I have a colo- 
nel’s commission, but I don’t get my deserts, 
monsieur. Others are appointed to the high 
positions, and the brave, worthy officers 
passed over.’’ 

‘‘T understand,’’ said I, liking him, for I 
perceived that his two weaknesses were drink 
and vanity, and yet that he was a man of 
parts, of a singular acuteness. I was to 
know that if he did keep himself filled with 
drink, he never lost his self-control when 
that was required; I was to see that he could 
be cool, brave to the last; that he let nothing 
stand in his way. He was a man, as well, of 
singular personal kindliness. On the long 
voyage to Philadelphia he bored me many 
times with his tales ot personal achievement. 
That he had gone over to this undertaking I 
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believe to have been entirely due to his vani- 
ty offended by the tactlessness of his superi- 
ors; and, once committed, the soldier of for- 
tune persisted to the end. 

So 1 came to America and so—to wake this 
long story short—I found myself on Gen 
Washington’s staff. He was anxious to please 
the French; and through the influence which 
had recommended me to him, he was kind- 
ness itself; I was a French gentleman in the 
American service; nay more, I was now do- 
ing the general-in-chief’s bidding. 

So it happened one day that I was sent on 
a mission of the general-in-chief’s to Gen Ar- 
nold. 


‘*You are to bear this letter to Gen Ar- 
nold’s quarters,’’ said he. ‘‘You are to hear 
what he has to say about Col Beverly Robin- 
son’s matter. You are to return to me, pre- 


pared to accompany me to Hartford.’’ 

As on this mission we drew up late that 
afternoon, I saw first the house on the hight 
above the riverin the shadow of a wooded 
mountain. 

The orderly turned. 

‘*Gen Arnold’s quarters.’’ 

And he added loquaciously: 

‘‘It was the Col Beverly Robinson’s manor 
before he went over to the king—when it was 
confiscated.’’ 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ I said, calling the orderly back 
to his place and staring at this dwelling, 
which was unlike anything we have in 
France. 

it was some distance off, and 
came on a young lady alone in 
It occurred that I had seen her 
pausing, I stared hard and she 


at a turn I 
the saddle. 
before, and, 
in as much 
surprise. 


Presently I dismounted, direct in her road. 


‘*Mademoiselle Monerieff,’’ I cried, for it 
was she I had seen at Versailles. She hesi- 
tated, while my orderly fell behind, and, 


then, with a look of almazement, com- 
prehended me. 
‘*You?—here?’ 


‘‘Yes, mademoiselle, I am recommended by 


great 


, 


those 1 despaired of, and now am on Gen 
Washington’s staff.’’ 
‘*Monsieur,’’ she said, without embarrass- 


ment in that prettily mouthed French, ‘‘I told 
then, I believed in you. Was I not 
right?’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ I said, 
not face her honest eyes. 
back that I have lost,’’ I declared at last 
with some passion, for the sight of her mad- 
dened me and made me think of my position. 

‘IT am now to Gen Arnold’s,’’ I added. 

‘Iam Mrs Arnold’s cousin,’’ she said. 

We rode together, she now and then looking 
at me, and, I thought, blushing, and I saying 
nothing further. 

A young lady met my companion,—Mrs Ar- 
nold, as I was to know. 

Shortly the orderly returned 
Arnold will see you, sir.’’ 

I left iny acquaintance of Versailles and en- 
tered. I was not surprised to see Von Wa- 
dom, who gave me a quick luok full of mean- 
ing. 

“Ah, it’s about Col 
diet Arnold. ‘*Tell the general 


you, 


could 
win 


hesitating. I 
‘*T am here to 


with ‘*‘Gen 


Robinson,’’ said Bene- 
l’ll attend to 


that. No, I’ll go back with you, and explain 
myself. Where may I find his excellency?’’ 

“At Verplanck Point, started for Hart- 
ford.’’ 


““Ah, yes! Sunderland, order 
he said to the orderly, and then 
rather impatiently to Von Wadom. 

‘*T would wish you would not bother me 
longer, baron. I am well aware of—the situ- 
ation.’’ 

“Yes, Gen Arnold.’’ 

“*And that is sufficient 


my horse,’’ 
he turned 


‘*Yes,—1 think so,’’ said the baron, sul- 
lenly. 
The orderly announced the horses. As we 


reached the door, the lady whom I had guess- 
ed to be Mrs Arnold met us. 

“You will be back?’’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ he said, hesitating. 

And after we had started, he looked back 
at her standing there. 

Suddenly he said to me: 

“You know Von Wadom?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’?’ 
“*Well?’’ 
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Too well.’’ 

**So do I.”’ 

He bowed his head as he spoke; 
rode on for some distance in silence. 

‘*Why do you, a Frenchman, seek this serv- 
ice?’’ 

‘* Necessity.’’ 

‘*The mother of all evils. Who knows? 
He added, ‘‘I have some need, Capt de la 
Renne. Do you think it would be better to 
have this civil war ended?’’ 

‘*Yes, all war is bad,’’ said I, for something 
to say. 

‘*Well, yes. Can this people govern itself 
after all? Would it not be better to bring the 
country back to the king?’’ 

‘That must lie with you,’’ I said dryly. 

He looked across at me, asI rode in 
setting sun. 

When we reached the Hudson, Gen Ar- 
nold’s barge was waiting. On the opposite 
bank we found the general-in-chief about 
starting on his journey. At Verplanck Point 


and we 


9 


the 


we parted from Gen Arnold, proceeding on 
our journey to Hartford. 

I remember the Marquis de Lafayette and 
Gen Knox, a stout, shrewd American, were 
with us that day; I remember, as we will 
such details, some villages we passed, where 
the people came out and cheered our leader. 

At Hartford, where all the French pageant 
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was prepared, we met the disappointment 
of the news that Count de Guichen could 
not co-operate with Admiral de Ternay. 

As to myself, the Count de Rochambeau 
himself congratulated me on the service 
which had already made them think well of 
me. I will not say how this affected me. I 
wanted to declare all that I knew, yet cow- 
ardly felt that the hour had not come. 

After that conference we returned hastily, 
reaching the Hudson close above Fishkill, 
the general wishing to show the marquis the 
works erected at West Point during his ab- 
sence in France. We stayed here one night, 
our baggage being sent on to Gen Arnold’s 
quarters, and we started again at daybreak 
the next day. 

I never had seen Gen Washington more 
buoyant. He was continually exchanging 
pleasantries with De Lafayette and Gen 
Knox. Their humor was contagious, though 
I had a feeling of the gathering storm. 

When within a mile of the Robinson house, 
the general turned into a crossroad leading 
to the river bank. 

**But, my dear general,’’ my patron, the 
marquis, said, ‘‘you will keep Mrs Arnold’s 
breakfast waiting.’’ 

‘*Ah, marquis,’’ he retorted, ‘‘you young 
men are allin love with Mrs Arnold. Go 
and tell her not to wait. I will be there 
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Compound, my health was gradually being under- 
I suffered untold agony from painful 

menstruation, backache, pain on top of my 
head and ovarian trouble. 
f? try Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound, and found 
that it was all any woman needs who suffers 
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For years I had suffered with painful men- 
struation every month. At the beginning of 
menstruation it was impossible for me to 
formore than five minutes, I felt so mis- 
day a little book of Mrs. Pinkham’s was 
house, and I sat right down and read it. 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
Pills. 
woman; my monthly suffering is a thing 
shall always praise the Vegetable Compound 
done for me. 


I can heartily say that to-day I 
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Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has cured me of painful men- 


struation and backache. 


The pain in my back was dreadful, and the agony 
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presently. Now I must examine the redoubts 
along the river. I shall join you afterward.”’ 

De Lafayette and Knox insisted on accom- 
panying him, while Col Hamilton, the mar- 
quis’s aide, and I were sent to the house with 
the request that the breakfast be not delayed. 

The morning of Sept 24, 1780,lay pleasant as 
we rode up to the door. 

Mrs Arnold and Miss Moncrieff 
looked at the latter almost shyly. 

‘*Captain, the Sieur de la Renne,’’ I 
announced. 

‘*‘T have met Capt de la Renne in France,’’ 
Miss Moncrieff said, I fancied coloring. 

‘Really, does the general wish to have us 
go on without waiting for him?’’ Mrs Arnold 
said, smiling; and yet I fancied she looked 
more troubled than she ought. She was very 
beautiful, in the manner of American women. 
I remembered what I had heard of Gen Ar- 
nold’s courtship; how he had won this lady 
of Philadelphia; she had believed in him 
when the charges were brought against him. 
It was said that she had tory leaning, being 
of a royal family. I thought the marquis did 
well 1f he admired her, as the general had 
said laughingly when he had turned into the 
river road. 

Gen Arnold here entered. He 
jaded. He asked the question about 
for the general, but we insisted 
should sit down now. 

‘*T know too well not to take the 
seriously,’’ he said urbanely. 

The talk went on, as it will on such occa- 
sions, we telling of our visit to Hartford, and 
of the disappointment Count Guichen had 
given in being unable to co-operate with Ad- 
miral de Ternay. 

‘*‘Ah, yes, that is 
served. 

A servant_interrupted : 

‘*An officer wishes you 
eral.’’ 

Arnold rose, 
observant eyes. 

‘*You will pardon me a moment, I know,”’ 
he said, going out. I noted that Mrs Ar- 
nold’s eyes followed him. 

**And how do you like our service, Mon- 
sieur de la Renne?’’ Miss Moncrieff asked. 

‘Much,’’ I said, half lyingly, half truth- 
fully. 

‘*‘I knew you would. What is the matter?’’ 
she added, looking away from me. 

Following her glance, I saw Gen Arnold 
in the door. He appeared a man stricken 
with illness. My own heart beat violently, 
for I knew his secret. 

How indeed was I concerned? I 
uneasily, my senses at once alert, and de- 
crying my weakness in not before having 
told. I trembled, I think, almost as much as 
the apparition at the door. 

He beckoned to Mrs Arnold, as if he were 
powerless to speak. She became deathly pale, 
but said calmly: 

‘*The general wishes to speak to me. Please 
to excuse us for a moment.’’ 

As she went out silence fell over the table. 

‘*What is it?’’ Louise Moncrieff asked. 

‘*Ob, at a military post the unexpected al- 
wavs is happening,’’ Col Hamilton said. 

Long moments passed, while we struggled 
with the conversation. But at last Gen Ar- 
nold entered hastily. His face was flushed, 
his eyes sparkled strangsly, and yet he was 
self-controlled. 

‘*This breakfast seems fated to be inter- 
rupted,’’ he said, pulling on a glove. ‘‘And 
now I am called to West Point, to make ar- 
rangements for his excellency’s reception. 
It seems that Col von Wadom, or somebody, 
has blundered there. Miss Moncrieff, Mrs 
Arnold has been taken suddenly ill. Will 
yon please to see her?’’ 

**1112’’ said Louise Moncrieff. 

**We are sorry, indeed,’’ Hamilton began. 
**Can we do nothing?’’ 

‘*If vou will explain to his excellency that 
he will find me at West Point. I know of 
nothing more.’’ 

A moment after we heard his horse’s hoofs. 

‘‘That’s strange,’’ Hamilton was saying. 
‘‘What in the world can call him to West 
Point? There is his excellency now.’’ 

He went outside to report to the chief that 
Gen Arnold had preceded him. 
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**I will join him there,’’ the general 

While they were at breakfast, I stood out- 
side walking uneasily up and down. Pres- 
ently Miss Moncrieff came frou. the house. 

‘*‘Something terrible has happened. She 
keeps moaning. Do you know what’s the 
matter?’’ she asked suddenly, looking at me. 

Ah, [ could not lie with her eyes on me. 

‘*T think I know,’’ I said bending my head. 

**Traitor!’’ she said. 

The general and the others came out. 
orderlies were walking the heated horses. 

‘*How is Mrs Arnold?’’ Washington asked 
of Miss Moncrieff. 

‘*It seems to be a nervous headache.’’ 

‘*T hope you will extend our regrets,’’ the 
general said courteously; ‘‘we shall stop on 
our return to West Point. You will wait me 
here, Capt de la Renne.’’ 

As they rode away I turned to Louise Mon- 
crieff. 

‘**Mademoiselle, why did you not 
what I said?’’ 

‘*After all they were right 
Versailles,’’ she said scornfully, 
enter the house. 

At the threshold she faced me again. 

‘**You must tell him yourself,’’ she said cold- 
ly, as if she were giving a command; and she 
was gone into the house. 

[To be concluded. ] 
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Tra-la-la-le! the blackbird sang, 
As he swung on the topmost spray. 
To stay with you 
The summer through, 
I’ve come from far away; 
So merry be, 
And welcome me 
This joyous April day. 


Tra-la-la-la! The day is fair, 
Ani soft the April sky, 
And I’ve a mate, 
Though rather late, 
That’s coming by and by 
To meet me here; 
Is drawing near 
As swift as wings can fly. 


Tra-la-la-lo! I know a spot 
Where waving rushes grow; 
A hidden nook 
Beside a brook 
That only sun beams know, 
Or wandering wind 
May chance to find, 
And where we fear no foe. 


Tra-la-la-le! From rosy dawn 
To dusky eve I’ll swing 
The nest above, 
That holds my love, 
And prompts wy heart to sing. 
Then, summer through, 
No longer two 
But six, we’ll southward wing. 
—aatiai 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Our Letter Club.—'‘lhree circles have already 
been established and we have enough names 
ou hand for as many more, but the ages don’t 
quite fit togecher, so the Tablers who have ap- 
plied must be patient. The ages vary from 
eight to 21. Indeed, we have quite a number 
of names from 19 to 21, so our oldest young 
folks need not ‘‘feel backward about coming 
forward.’’ If when you start the circle there 
is some ‘‘hitch,’’ just write in to us and we 
will try to help you out. 


Our Tablers’ Pets.—Mena Millet has a dog, 
Sport, that watches for her every evening 
when she comes home from school, so he can 
go out with her and have a good time; in 
the winter she hitches him to a sled. Fifty 
pigeons are owned by James Bemis, beside 
six cats and a dog. Young Trainer’s two 
cats jump 44 ft high and wiil run and jump 
hurdles, and he has a pet cow and ducks that 
follow him everywhere, bsides a pony. Ma- 
bel J. Holden thinks Ponto would be a nice 
name for Cora E. Hinderland’s dog, . while 
Huber Shuman suggests Guess. Four-leafed 
Clover would rather live in the country than 
in town because you can have cows, horses, 
chickens, turkeys and other things that. peo- 
ple are likely to enjoy. A pet pig and acow 
are L. M.’s pets, and her sister has a horse 


she feeds 
taught his 
kindling 


she calls Mareus A. Hanna, and 
him sugar. Wayne Dienver has 
dog Nip to haula little wagon of 
wood. 


Learning the Multiplication Tables.—I am 
six years old and live on a farm in the south- 
ern part of Wisconsin, on a farm of 360 acres, 
and go to school three-quarters of a mile 
away. I read in the second reader and am 
learning the multiplication tables. I always 
read the young folks’ letters, and write let- 
ters to my little cousin in Jowa.—|[ Pearl 
Cham bers. 


Queen Victoria’s Name.—When I saw North- 
Queen Victoria’s last 
answer, as I had 
Home Journal 


erner’s question about 
name, I thought I would 
just read in the last Ladies’ 
that the surname of the prince consort was 
Wettin, consequently Queen Victoria if a 
private citizen would be called Mrs Wettin 
|May D. 

Bertha L. Clogston and Honeysuckle think 
it is Guelph and Ethel 8S. Marks thinks it is 
Leiningen, but we think Ethel will find that 
this was the name of the first husband of 
Queen Victoria’s mother, while her father’s 
family name was Guelph. Therefore the 
queen’s maiden name was Guelph and her 
married name Wettin. 


Thoreau Never Killed a Bird.—Bookworm 
and others who love birds, let us have a club 
for the study and protection of birds. Let it 
not be a club in name only, but one that loves 
the birds, provides summer homes for them 
and protects them from the sparrows and 
other enemies. Purpie martins, bluebirds 
and wrens are useful, beautiful and harm- 
less. When they return, protect them. We 
should not call ourselves naturalists and 
think that we have a right to collect from 
every nest we find. Itis said that Thoreau 
never used a gun and never killed a bird. It 
makes me sad when I wings and even 
whole birds on ladies’ hats. Girls of our Ta- 
ble, do what you can to end this custom. 
{[Sylvia. 

How Many Sheep?—A has a certain number 
of sheep and B a certain number. If A gives 
B one of his, B has three times as many as 
A has. But if B gives one of his sheep to A, 
they each have the same number. How 
many sheep have they at the start?—[R. Dun- 
lap. 
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What Is His Name ? 
WALDO. 


He wears a coat of sober brown 
Above a vest of yellow, 
And hides within the meadow grass,— 
A :nodest little fellow. 
And with the flush of breaking day 
His morning matins rise, 
Nor clearer note, nor sweeter song 
Is wafted to the skies. 
niin 
Thirty-Six Prizes.—Pleasure and education 
are a combination that everyone delights in, 
and when to this is added the possibility of 
winning one of 36 prizes, the highest being 
$500, the motive power is sufficient to induce 
the most indifferent to make an effort. All 
you have to start with is a Century dic- 
tionary, and if you don’t have one, and 
will send your name to the Century company, 
New York city, they will send your name to 
one of the clubs now being formed, each mem- 
ber of which secures a set at a 40 per cent re- 
duction,and can pay for it in monthly install- 
ments. Read this company’s advertisement 
on another page for full particulars of this 
novel educational competition. 









Some Answers to the Prize Questions. 


I should not punish a child before his com- 
panions or older people, because it tends to 
make him hard-hearted and dislike the ones 
he is punished before, as he is angry and 
thinks the others are elated over his punish- 
ment.—[A Mother. 

Do not attempt to force a passionate child 
to do that against which 1% rebels, for it only 
becomes stubborn, angry and nervous. Do 
not punish your children before companions. 
Some have an idea the child will not perform 
the error the second time if reproved before 
others. Let us fora moment put ourselves 
in the child’s place. Would we like to be 
scolded by our husbands, for instance, before 
our friends? Most assuredly not. Well, then, 
hasn’t a child just as much feeling as we? 
[M. H. Moore. 

I would say never punish or reprove a 
child before anyone. It is very mortifying 
to the child and he will always remember it 
in a parent and nevér have the respect that 
he otherwise would have had.—[Mrs G. S. 
Jewett. 

If,a child, when its temper is inflamed ‘with 
passion, can always look upon your counte- 
nance as in sympathetic touch with his trou- 
bled mind, it willdo more towards amelio- 
rating his condition than all tke punishment 
you can administer.—[Christian Larsen. 

A passionate child is usually a bright one, 
therefore ali the more need of judicious man- 
agement. Don’t whip such a child. Firm- 
ness and kindness will do wonders; and do 
not lose your own temper, for in so doing you 
diminish your influence and power. Let 
them see that you are truly their friend and 
mean only kindness toward them.—[Mrs M. 
E. Berry. 

To punish a child before its companions 
would have a tendency to hurt the child’s 
feelings, and thus it would lose its respect 
and love for the one who inflicted the pun- 
ishment.—[Grace Sharpless. 

I would treat a passionate child with kind- 
ness and gentleness at all times. Rule with gen- 
tle firmness, avoiding all unnecessary language 
that would tend to excite resentment and pro- 
voke anger. And strive to remember at all 
times the words of the blessed Bible, ‘‘ And ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, 
but bring them up in the fear and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.’’ Many a child’s temper is 
spoiled by scolding it. To punish a child be- 
fore others causes it to lose self-respect, and 
provokes resentment, I might almost say ha- 
tred, toward the one who inflicts the punish- 
ment. I well remember a bitter experience I 
had when a child. I was about 19 years old 
at the time. While at school one day I at- 
tempted to go home at recess. My mother had 
given me permission. The teacher called me 
back and kept me until school was out. She 
dismissed the school but let two girls stay to 
see me punished. I have long ago ‘‘forgiven 
her,’’ but I shall never forget the humilia- 
tion, degradation and shame of that hour. 
Nothing could ever induce me while a child 
to speak to her again. So let me plead for 
the children, never, oh, never punish them 
before ‘anyone. But when you must punish 
them, do itin love. Let them know that you 
are grieved to be obliged to punish them, and 
you will win the hearts of the children to 
Obedience through the love you show for 
them. —|Mrs Alma 8S. Ricketts. 

To be punished before his companions 
would make the average child angry and no 
g00d would have been accomplished. A 
child should be corrected for its good, not to 
show a parent’s authority or vent a parent’s 
8pleen.—[A Mother. 

You should treat a passionate child with 
kindness and patience and never get into a 
temper yourself. A child of passionate tem- 
Per is usually one of strong character, but is 
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often ruined by wrong treatment.—[-L."Apgar. 

I think a child of passionate temper should 
be very gently deait with. One should have 
a great deal of patience. Reason with the 
child and never lose your own temper while 
correcting it. Hard whipping and harsh 
words would only have a tendency to make 
a child hard-hearted, stubborn and perhaps 
cruel.—[L. I. G. 

A child with a passionate temper should be 
treated with kindness. Be patient with your 
children. They were given you for a bless- 
ing, but we don’t always appreciate our bless- 
ings till they are taken away from us. Never 
whip a child. Speak kindly to your little 
boy that has @ will of his own. Those kind 
of boys often makes our wisest men.—{Mrs 
Eliza Higgins. 

When it becomes necessary to administer 
punishment to a child,let no one be a witness 
to the child’s humiliation, for if punished in 
the presence of others it dulls its self-respect, 
makes it less sensible of its wrong doing, by 
making the child angry, and then the battle 
is lost,for the child’s love and respect for you 
will be lessened and you can never regain it. 
[Mrs Eva Frame. 

In wy opinion a child should not be pun- 
ished before others. If you take him aside to 
correct him, he will feel you love him and 
want to hide his faults from others, and will 
respect, love and obey you.—[Mrs E. F. Mc- 
Keivy. 

The contest will close on the 20th, and the 
prizes will be awarded soon thereafter. The 
prize articles and @thers will be published 
from time to time. 





April the 19th. 


DORA DENISON KEENEY. 





Out ot the lap of Winter 
Sweet Spring has hasted so, 

I searcely can believe it 
Was but a month ago 

The boys and girls went coasting 
Over the frozen. snow! 


E’en as I write is wafted 
To me a sweet perfume, 
Ah! yes, arbutus darlings! 
I gladly give you room; 
Yet, somehow, out of slumber, 
Like lads who like to take 
A morning nap, the flowers 
Seem trying to awake. 


Handy Clothes Holders. 


It is often convenient to have clothes hold« 
ers in a certain position for drying cloths and 
garments, and exceedingly inconvenient to 
have them in the same position at other 








el 





holders that can be 


The cut shows 
turned up against the wall when not in use. 
They can be attached by a hinge, as shown, 


times. 


to a kitchen mantel shelf, or a narrow 
shelf can be placed in the desired position 
to accommodate a set of such holders. They 
can readily be made and put up by the home 
carpenter—without whom, be it said, no fam- 
ily is complete. 
laa 

Another Course of Study.—I note an article 
on Home Culture clubs in your April 3 issue, 
in which the statement is made that ‘‘ Courses 
of study are mapped out for members and 
books are loaned free of charge.’’ Again, 
‘‘There is no money charge of any kind for be- 
longing and sharing the benefits.’’ It seems to 
me that these statements would be misleading 
to the uninitiated. I read an article, about a 
year ago, of similarimport, and desiring to 
take up a course of study, I wrote to head- 
quarters inquiring particulars. I learned that 
a deposit of $2.50 must be made each year as 
security for the books and express paid by the 
receiver one way. If frequent exchange be- 
came necessary, one can readily see that such 
a method would involve considerable expense 
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and you have no books to show for it 
after the course is finished. If a large club 
could be formed the expense could be divided 
and thereby reduced to a minimum for each 
one. Still, disadvantages assail even that 
situation, for the books must be circulated 
throughout the membership and one cannot 
utilize her spare moments advantageously 
without books of her own to use just when 
the leisure occurs. All things considered, the 
wisest plan seemed to be the adoption of a 
regular four years’ course of study (Bay View, 
Mich), for which I pay $3 a year for three nice- 
ly bound, up-to-date books and eight maga- 
zines, which may be bound also, making four 
good library books to be retained for all time. 
[N. E. C. 








A Clever Form of Correspondence is that 
originated by a Chicago amateur photograph- 
er. In writing to his friends at the east, he 
embellishes his letters with blue prints or 
photographs that he has taken, illustrating the 
things he is talking about. The recipients, 
who are also amateur photographers, add fur- 
ther material of the same kind and forward 
the whole to another member of the family. 
It makes a charming thing forthe family 
circle, and is a permanent record of the home 
life of the different families that cannot fail 
to grow in interest and value with the ad- 
vancing years. One of these families keeps a 
diary or record of the little children’s sayings, 
their development, etc, the best points in 
which are included in the correspondence. 





Old Furniture Polishers say that nothing 
excels crude petrolum oil for renovating var- 
nished surfaces. It cleans and polishes, and 
evaporates without leaving any stickiness be- 
hind, as other renovators do.—[A. A. 











Bb 
FOUND DEAD. 


Why did he do it? He had everything 

to live for,—happy home, wife, friends, 
oney; but he shot himself through the 
eart. Why? 

He couldn’t have given a good reason 
himself. But everything looked gloom 

ohim. He was in a gloomy frame of min 

t was the way he looked at life that day 
He had been living in too much of a hurry, 
rushing and driving at business, hustling 
through his meals, cutting short his sleep, 
His nerves got on edge; his stomach and 
liver got out of order; he grew dyspeptic 
and melancholy. 

When the digestion is out of order there 
is little use trying to look on the bright side 
of things, practically there isn’t any bright 
side. Thisis a dangerous condition to get 
into. Yetitis easy to get into and migh 
hard to get out of it, unless you go about it 
in the right way. 

There is a remedy that has pulled thou. 
sands of people right out of this depth of 
despair. It is Dr. Pierce’s Gelden Medical 
Discovery. It acts directly upon the stom 
ach and liver. It restores their natura: 
capacity to nourish and purify the system 
It purges away bilious poisons, feeds the 
nerve-centres with healthy, highly vitalized 
blood, and drives out the “blue devils’’ of 
melancholy and nervousness. 

J. L. Warner, No. 1900 O Street, Sacramento, 
Cal., writes: ‘‘ During the last five years I have 
been doctoring with as many as six different doc 
tors here and im San Francisco for diseased stom. 
ach; but none of the doctors gave me even tem. 

rary relief. Two years ago I completely col- 
apsed, and had to give up all work. I have fel! 
many times that I would like to leave this world 

In looking over the ads in the San Francisce 
Examiner I ran acress yours, and I new owe m 
life and present good health to Dr. Pierce's m 
icines. I have taken fourteen bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and four little vials 
of ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ and I am entirely well of 
all stomach trouble. Can sleep nine hours every 
night, and am new ready to go to work again. 
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Absolutely Bewitching.—Glad to hear from 
you again, Jonathan. I was afraid Susie had 
refused you, and you, not understanding her 
no meant yes, had resolved never to try again. 
Have patience and you will win her yet. 
But you should tell her her tresses are all of 
spun gold, that would distract a poet or 
painter, the effect of her scientific dentition 
is absolutely bewitching, and one missing 
pearl but adds to the brilliancy of the set, 
and her face and form would be a model for 
a statue of Venus. Then she will you 
possess remarkable discernment and will lis- 
ten to you.—[{Q. Pid. 


see 


Maud Mtller-ish.—Where in the world does 
Farmer's Daughter’s Brother live? The 
farmers’ houses around here are all very well 
supplied with furnaces or some other concen- 
trated heating apparatus. But you are right; 
I never saw my brother take a soapstone, 
brick or flatiron, to ride with him and I 
never found one in anyone else’s brother’s 
team. Farming in most of its branches I dis- 
like, but I will admit that to dress in a light 
pretty costume on a summer’s day and rake 
the hay, does make a decidedly romantic and 
Maud Muller-ish picture. Of course I don’t 
wean to make a business of raking hay—do 
it just for fun, you know, because the farm- 
ers’ danghters aronnd here never think of 
plowing, harrowing or even of cutting pota- 
toes for planting, but they are well educated, 
know how to cook and sew, and if I must 
drag itin, ‘‘play the piano,’’ or else have 
some other accomplishments. We all have 
good driving horses, but wheels are not ap- 
proved of for general use. However, we 
know how to pedal one and could do so in 
case of necessity.—| Lasca. 


Only a Story of Friendship.— Evangeline, you 
mistake if you suppose those bachelors’ al- 
bums mostly have a ghost between the covers. 
Those fair pictures may tell only a_ story 
of friendships. Some bachelors were too con- 
siderate to ask anyone to share their bard lot 
and thought it best to work and wait alone 
for brighter days, in order that married life 
might not lose all its brightness and sweet- 
ness in worry and toil.—(Solus. 

Papa Takes Mr Babe.—Farmer’s Daughter 
and Farmer’s Wife have written their way; 
now does this way ‘‘fit’’ any of the Tablers? 
Rise as early as daylight. The husband opens 
the drafts on the base-burner and builds 
the kitchen fire, while the wife lies in bed 
with the wide-awake year-old baby till the 
sitting room is warmed. Then papa takes Mr 
3abe till mamma dresses and the other three 
small children are called. Breakfast is being 
got ready while the stock is fed and cows 
milked; after breakfast comes family worship 
and two children are got off to school one and 
one-halt miles away. Following are duties 
too numerous to mention, and first, last. and 
all the time is baby.—([L. F. 


Don’t Think it Anything, Wonderful, Either. — 
‘* Just imagine a farmhouse with a furnace 
and registers in it,’’ some one writes, in an- 
swer to Farmer’s Daughter. Why not? Are 
we, because we are farmers, to be debarred 
from all modern improvements such as this 
is? If we can afford them, why not have 
them’? After all, it is a cheaper way of heat- 
ing a large house than running two or three 
coal stoves, and much pleasanter. Farmer’s 
Daughter’s Brother has given us_ his opinion, 
also. It doesn’t amount to much, it is true— 
merely a sluron this girl’s home life. He 
can’t believe in it because he has not such 
couveniences himself. We have farmhouses 
in our vicinity heated by furnaces and we 
don’t think it anything wonderful, either. 
And I may add, these same farmers own 
farms and do not pay interest on mortgages; 
that they worked and bought their farms by 
their own efforts. Yes, and some of these 
same farmhouses are furnished with hot and 
cold water and bath rooms, things Farmer’s 
Daughter’s Brother would object to on princi- 
ple. Like flannel, I am sure he shrinks from 
washing. It seems to be the rule that if one 
Tabler ventures to make a remark, ninety- 
nine others get out their pen and paper, sit 
down, square their elbows and proceed to find 
fault with, criticise, pick to pieces and sneer 
at what that one lorn individual has said. 
Some one wants to know ‘‘who popped the 
corn.’’ Now that is downright curiosity. 
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Isn’t it enough to know that it was popped 
and not fed to the guests on the cob? Beyond 
a doubt Farmer’s Daughter took a large pop- 
per full of it down to the furnace and popped 
it over the coals. But I have forgotten, you 
dun’t know anything about furnaces. Some 
inquisitive person will want to know next 
who washed out the dish towels and if she 
hung them ont of doors or dried them in the 
house. Like Farmer’s Daughter, we have sat 
upon unmade beds while reading the latest 
magazine—after all, stolen sweets are best, 
and we have read French history. How I 
wish she could have been with us last winter 
when we were reading Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. It would have added much to 
our pleasure.—[{We Two. 

Was in a Measure Wrong.— My dezr Illinois, 
I am yet very much alive,I assure you,and am 
unable to see when I have either been ‘‘snow- 
ed under’’ or ‘‘defeated.’’ I did acknowledge 
I was in a measure wrong in what I said 
about woman’s voting, and I will always own 
up when I see that I am wrong, and not be- 
fore. One reason you haven’t heard from me 
is that I have removed to Colorado and now 
live in sight of Pike’s Peak, and am entirely 
surrounded by the everlasting snow-clad 
hills—in that respect I am snowed under. <As 
to my remaining a member of the Table: If 
[am not to speak the truth as I see it, I 
don’t care to, for thatis a privilege I value 
above all else. I have decided that I can 
make more money, make it easier and be bet- 
ter satisfied at my old trade than at farming, 
an‘! Tam now running a hoisting engine at 
$120 per month at a good mine. If the Ta- 
blers would like a description of this country 
and of the methods employed in good mining, 
I will be glad to givethe same.—/|F. H. Rich- 
ardson. 


Scars Called Character.—The whole world 
is an archery ftield, and its people are 
the targets, for at certain ages every man un- 
consciously comes forward in his regular turn 
and serves as a mark for the darts from the 
drawn bows of Joy, Sorrow, Jealousy, Disap- 
pointment and Hate. Often the aim is false 
and the arrows fly wide of their mark, while 
at other times they come dangerously near— 
but oftener they pierce him and this wound 
influences all his future life. The old targets 
relate their experiences over and over again, 
as directing guides to the young who have 
not as yet entered the field. It matters not, 
however; the marksmen seem to know their 
own. The whole world is an archery field, 
and its people are all wounded, some slightly, 
others badly. These wounds, as they heal, 
leave sears called character.—|David Sum- 
mers. 

Preferred to Pop It Themselves.—I have 
worked for eighteen ortwenty different farm- 
ers in Illinois and I never knew one of them 
to allow his wife to get up and start the fires, 

_ neither at four o’clock nor any other time, 
neitber have I known them to have breakfast 
at eight o’clock, as Farmer’s Daughter says. 
I think very little work would be done in the 
short days if all followed that custom. The 
morning chores were done by lantern light. 
The one that suggests that the maple syrup 
may have been boiled by electricity did not 
read carefully, as she did not say they made 
it themselves, and I have eaten maple syrup 
on a farm that did not have a sugar tree on 
it, neither did the owner rent a grove. If the 
one who says they do not uncover the coalsin 
the fireplace will come to northern California 
or western Oregon, he may see a good many 
fireplaces in use, and by well-to-do people, 
too. But I can easily believe that in the old- 
er parts of the country where wood is scarce, 
many farmers can buy coal cheaper than 
wood, and so use base-burners and even, in 
newer houses, furnaces. In regard to the 
popcorn, I expect the young folks preferred to 
pop it themselves, as Farmer’s Daughter says 
the books were laid aside. I have worked 
where everything was done and supper dishes 
washed by seven o’clock in the winter, and 
that would surely allow time for reading, 
study or music, if desired.—{Oregon Sub- 
scriber. 


Grace M. Pollard, Le Roy, Minn, wants to 
know where shecan obtaina kitchen calendar 
which has bills of fare for every day in the 
year. B. B. E. suffers from neuralgia in the 
face, which affects the eyes, and wants prac- 
tical advice from a similar sufferer. F. 8., 
peppermint and rose oils are obtained by 
distillation, there being no other recipe. 

C. M. wants to know where cross-stitch pat- 
terns can be obtained suitable to work on can- 
vas for a sofa pillow. Mary J. B. wants a 
plan for a convenient farm kitchen, with 
sink, work table, cupboard, bread raiser, 








lenty of shelves and hooks (for it must be 

itchen and pantry in one, just large enough 
to do all the work in). J. B. S. wants a rec. 
ipe for remodeling old furniture so 
make it look glossy and fresh; she has 
varnish-and turpentine, but it cracked. 

Subscriber can obtain self-sealing pie tings 
from the Richardson Mfg Co, Bath, N Y. § 
L. A. wants recipe for making soda crackers. 
Mrs E. A. Atwater, Cheshire, Ct, wants to 
know how to put up jellies so they will not 
become moldy on the top or work out over 
the top of the tumbler. 


Human Blood 
Turned to Water. 


as to 
used 





Remarkable Affliction of Miss Roselle Barr 
of Cumberland, Md. 


The 
reporter of 


From Courier, Cumberland, Md 

The Courier, hearing of a 
terrible malady with which a young and 
handsome lady of Cumberland, Md, was 
afflicted, called at the residence of Michael 
Darr, 58 Frederick street,to learn something of 
it. 

Mrs Darr said that her daughter Roselle, 
aged 20 years, had been afflicted with a 
ease that apparently had turned her 
water, accompanied by nervous prostration, 
pains, loss of etc, making life a 
burden. 

The family physician was consulted, but his 
treatment brought no relief, and her 
ter’s existence was a dragging misery 

The mother also said that her daughter ac- 
cidentally cut her finger rather severely, and 
they were astounded to notice that no blood 
came from the wound. ‘‘Then,’’ said 
mother, ‘‘I was convinced that my daughter’s 
blood had really turned to water 

Mrs Darr, continuing, said she had read of 
the merits of Dr Williams’ Pink Pils for Pale 
People, and had little faith in such remedies, 
but finally purchased a box at Hervey Lan- 
ey’s drug store, on North Center street. 

After her daughter Roselle had taken 
box, a slight improvement was noticed in her 
condition; the remedy was continued, and 
after three and a_ half boxes were taken her 
daughter's health was restored. 

The reporter naturally had a 
the young lady after hearing these 
ble statements, but was informed 
was out of the city on a visit. 

Michael Darr, the father of the young lady, 
18 a passenger engineer on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and is an experienced and 
popular railroad man. 

To those who may doubt the accuracy of 
this statement, we refer them to Mr Darr, 
who will endorse all we have said, and to the 
following affidavit of the mother of the 
young lady: 

I, Mrs Rebecca Darr, do the 
statements of the above article relating to my 
daughter’s illness, and the merits of ‘‘Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People,’’ in 
connection with the same, is substantially 
correct. 

Witness my hand and seal. 

Mrs REBECCA 

Witness: CHARLES I. Morris 
STATE OF MARYLAND, / 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. } 

Personally appeared before me, 
scriber, a justice of the peace, in and for the 
said state and county. Mrs Rebecca Darr, and 
made oath in due form of law, that the fore- 
going statement is true as therein set forth. 

CHARLES R. Morris, 

Feb 3, 1897. Justice of the Peace. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
not a patent medicine in the sense that the 
name implies. They were first compounded 
as a prescription and used as such in general 
practice by an eminent physician. So great 
was their efficacy that it was deemed wise to 
place them within the reach of all. They are 
now manufactured by the Dr Williams’ Medi- 
cine company, Schenectady, N Y, and are 
sold in boxes (never in loose form by the 
dozen or hundred, and the public are caution- 
ed against numerous imitations sold in this 
shape) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for 
$2.50, and may be had of all druggists or di- 
rect by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Co. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured, A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus,Conna. 


BES WETTING CURED. Sample FRE! 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I 
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Here’s a Graduation Gown. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10e for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 

It is already time for mothers to begin plan- 
ning that most important feature of their 

daughter’s wardrobe, 

her graduation gown. 

Many of the schools 

and academies hold 

their commencement 

exercises nextmonth, 

so that the pretty de- 

sign here illustrated 

will be justin season 

for the home 

maker. It is made 

of plain white mus- 

lin and = trimmed 

with Valenciennes 

‘lace. The bodice is 

cut witha baby front 

and full gathered 

, back, joined onto a 

Square yoke covered 
with lace. Two lace 
edged ruffles form a 
becoming bertha and 
a folded band of sat- 
in ribbon with a frill 

The bodice 
invisibly in the center back. The four-piece 
skirt which completes this jaunty toilette is 
worthy to rank with the} bodice. It has its 
fullness at the front and sides contined by 
rows of shirring just below the waist. The 
back is gathered in the usual manner, while 
a lace rufiile gives a finish to the lower edge. 

To have one’s sleeves correctly cut is one of 
the most important points about tke new 


spring gowns, 


dress- 


No 20,848. 
gown waist. 

Sizes 10 to 16 years. 

No 20,846. Miss’s skirt. 

Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


Graduation 


of iace finishes the neck. closes 


be- 
season’s 
designs are so dif- 
ferent from those of 
last year. A fash- 
ionable and conven- 
ient sleeve for plain 
is here 
shown. It is made 
in the modified leg- 
style, 

shoul- 


eause this 


gowns 


o’-mutton 
small at the 
ders and fitting the 
arm until well 
above elbow. 
An 
piece 
shaping. It can be No 20,893. 
trim wii t h 
braid. 


the 
under 


proy 


arm 
ides the 
sleeve. 
arm 


Lady’s 
10 to 16 inehes 
measure. 


med Sizes 
buttons, 
in any way desired, and isa 
and elegant sleeve. 

the nobbiest of spring street 

with a short coat and stylishly 

cut skirt of myrtle 
green’ broadcloth, 
braided in black. 
The waist can be 
used either as a 
jacket or bodice 
and is cut with a V- 
shaped neck, turned 
over in slashed re- 
vers. A tiny vest, 
completed by a 
band collar, fills in 
the opening and the 
pretty sleeves are 
adorned by flaring 
cuffs. The stylish 
skirt is one of the 
mostsuccessful 
models of this sea- 
son. It was design- 
ed to bring in the 
very latest cut and 
allthe new spring 
ideas about skirts. 
It displays a wide 
front breadth and three narrow back gores. 


No 20,816. 
basque. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
measure. 
No 20,797. 
Size 


Lady’s jacket 

inches bust 
Lady’s skirt. 

99 


$22 to 34 inches waist 
Measure. 


MOTHERS 


AND DAUGHTERS 





A HIGH 


Uncle Rastus: 





ROOSTER 


Dey used ter be purty skeery down in de Tubbs neighborhood, but I ’clar 


ter goodness I neber seen ’em roos’ ser igh as dat before!—[Up to Date. 





canvas cloth and 
in this same 


Broadcloth, covert, 
heavy silks may 
pattern. 

What could be prettier for a little tot of a 
few summers than this neat frock? It is made 
of fine white lawn GRR? 
and consists of a 
full skirt, joined 
onto a yoke, point- 
ed in the front and 
straight in the 
back. This yoke is 
trimmed with rows 
of tucks and Swiss 
insertion and is 
headed by a strip of 
insertion trimmed 
top and bottom with 
narrow lace. A 
small embroidered 
band finished by a 


serge, 


be made up 


No 20,819. Child’s dress. 

frill of the same Sizes 6 months to5 years. 
dainty lace forms the collar. Deep shaped 
epaulets trimmed to match the yoke fall grace- 
fully over the Two rows of 
insertion ornament the skirt at the top of the 
hem. This frock may be trimmed as elabo- 
rately or plainly as desired. It is suited to 
either wash fabrics or thin silks or woolens. 


bishop sleeves. 


new features, 
figure 
about 

For 


this 


Skirts this season show two 
they are cut narrower and fit the 
. closely 
hips. 
gowns, 
is one of the best 
hanging skirts for 
the home-dressmak- 
er’s use. It has five 
gores—a narrow 
front gore, two side 
and two back gores. 
The side gores are 
very full and are 
laid in stitched 
tucks on the hips, 
which gives them a 
very stylish flare at 


more 
the 
thin 
model 


We 


a 


ae Bi 


No 20,828. Lady’s skirt. 
Size 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. 


Bands of insertion are put 
on in scalloped effects just above the hem. A 
foundation skirt is worn underneath this 
skirt, when made of wash fabrics, such as or- 
gandie and muslin. 

a 


Just for Fun. 


the lower edge. 


Mrs Wellment: But why 
with your lover about his drinking habits, 
Norah? Norah: <Arrah, mum, Oi hate t’ 
sphoile his face before marriage. 


don’t you argne 


*“Who made vou?’’ asked the primary teach- 
er. The little girl addressed evidently wished 
to be accurate in her reply: ‘‘God made me 
so long,’’ indicating the length of a short 
baby, ‘‘and I growed the rest.’’ ° 
Gilhooly: Were you at the Bradley Martin 
ball? Gus de Smith: Oh, yes: I was there. 
‘‘How were the ladies dressed?’’ ‘‘Low and 
behold,’’ was the response. 


The old gentleman sat og a box ina Maine 
grocery store and muneched crackers’ and 
cheese which he had just purchased. He 
appeared to have some difficulty in chewing, 
and finally exclaimed, ‘‘Darn ‘false teeth, 
anyway! I wouldn’t give six good teeth fora 
whole head full of false ones!’’ ‘*There is 
one consolation about false teeth,’’ said the 
grocer, encouragingly, ‘‘vou can take them 
out and wash them.’’ ‘‘Yes, I s’pose so.’’ 
When the old man had finished his cheese he 
went along to'a big kerosene tank with a 
nickle-plated pump on the top, and holding 
his teeth in his hand pumped kerosene on 
them and slipped them back into his mouth. 
‘*Pears to me that ice water tastes like soap,’’ 
said he. ‘*That is kerosene.’’ said the gro- 
cer, looking up. ‘‘Whew, that so!’’ and the 
farmer pulled out his teeth and wiped them 
on the nearest thing’ that ‘ame to 
hand—a coarse bag that looked like a bran 
sack. ‘*‘Worse and more of it! Pears to me 
there’s somethin’ dead about here? What’s 
this bag?’’ ‘‘That,’’ and the grocer walked 
out from behind the counter, ‘‘is a phosphate 
bag.’’ The old gentleman took his teeth out 
and went out of the store with them in his 
hand. 


’ 





FARMERS 


<® you can make money OY selling and using 
=< HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 
shock. Pulland it’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 
less than string. Never wears out. Thous- 
. ands easily soldina town. Good profits. 

OA, Get your town agency now. Outfit5c. 
stamps, TLE OO., Box 18 Unadilla, N.Y. 











rece wee, 
FOR 


BEAUTY ana ECONOMY 
Use 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS 
THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 
na FREE BY MAIL gear 


Illustrated designs of Cottages 
with samples of 56 colors 


2aeae FREE BY MAIL “@a 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
FEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEE 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


HILLSIDE —mi- 
16 oe Riding and Walking 


ULTIVATOR. 
Equipped with — ; A 
Teeth instead of S$ \ : 
Shovels if desired. see h Zz ee | a EASY TO 
Ras : : NG fam Ys HANDLE. 


Most wheel Cultiva- se : PIAA mM EASY TO 
nous oteee in ae : \ : Ar / ’ ADJUST. 
cultivation and the = : a’ <7 4 ii ° 

operator has great —_ a ° a DURABLE. 
trouble to keep the =— z AAMT PERFECT. 
wheels off the ae .. - a we 

row. We have 

overcome all 

this difficulty SE , fi : 

by the con- y A f \ our eS Grain 
struction of this @ ; / f Drills, Combined 
/ Grain and Fertilizer 


HILLSIDE : aa AP : Drills, Broadcast 

-_ . Seeders, Hay Rakes, 

CULTIVATOR P en = Cider Milis,etc., in our 

rane =< 7 , = circulars and illustrated 

The operator can adjust==— ‘ : catalogue. Send for them. 
the wheel at such an angle as = 7 . 

: 72% Canai/St. ,Springfield,0. 


to gather the space lost bys= 
the constant tendency to slide. Braneh House, Philadelphia 

















850 Rods—5 Years—No Repairs. 


That is the Page fence experience of a prominent 
land owner in Michi an, and it’s the real secret of 
our success with all elasses. When an individual or 
a Company adopt the Page, it settles the fence 

uestion with them for at least one generation. 
Why not investigate? Send for evidence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


: 
BROWN Sef HARROW 


Made in 1, 2 and 38 sections. AS A SNOOTHING An improvement on the modern adjust- 
Smallest number of teeth 25; HARROW IT HAS able Tooth Steel Harrow. With the aid 
reatest number of teeth 105. NO EQUAL. of the levers the teeth can readily be set 
Smallest width of cut 4 feet; atany desired angle. To slant the 
reatest width of cut 18 feet. ~ ae teeth forward makes it run 
Ve make alsothe EXCELSIOR ev a 
wOD CRANE HARKOW 3 eee peeemercen 
ees , . . . : ‘ - < cles. Will not gather 
a full line of Riding, , Tubbish. Used in this 
Walking and Tongue- : form corn and pota- 
less Cultivators, Etc, toes may be cultivated 
t@Fully described in our Free Catalogue.[) | until they attain a height of 8 inches. 


BROWN MFC. CO., ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 























svse* PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES ALSO. 

Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Tree, 
Flower and Tomato Guards; Cabled Field and Ho 
Fence, 24 to 58 in. high; Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
Fence; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 
DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS |  @HQIQE » STRAWBERRIES 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full descript tion 

of Single one Beckie” Custom Hand- i-Made FOR THE GARDEN AND FIELS 

Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct tothe con- BARGAINS IN PLANTS FOR 1897. 
CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


sumer, at Yaetcasls prices. King Harness ALL 
Jo., No. 2 Church Street, Owego, N. Y. Cc. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Michigan. 








$8 MACHINE 
to weave your own fence of 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per ‘Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 20 Mt.Sterling,O. 





METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
axle. They last forever. Either 
direct or stagger spoke, Can’t 
break down; can’t dry out’ no 
resetting of tires. Good by os be weather 
as in wet weather. tL co. 
prices. ELECTRIC WHEEL co., 


QUINCY - ILLINOIS. 





with Wide Tires. Any size and 

width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 

any axle. Saves lanor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. 








Information Upon All Subjects 


Historical, Political, Official, 
Statistical, Agricultural, 


WILL BE FOUND IN 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Weather Forecasts and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1897. 


10,000 FACTS FOR OFFICE, HOME AND FARM. 
WEATHER FORECASTS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 





Given to Every Subscriber to this Journaf for 1897. 


We offer and will send this great book, whch is the best and most comprehensive work of the kind 
ever issued, to every subscriber to this journal for 1897, whose subscription is sent immediately, to- 
gether with the subscription price of 81.00 per year. For three new subscribers, at $1.00 each, we 
will allow you a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy of the Almanac, free and postpaid. We 
will also send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is withdrawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after our 


present edition, which is going rapidly, is exhausted. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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